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THE WEEK. was propounded by Mr. Curzon with even more 
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THE meeting of the General 
Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation, which was 
held at Derby on Tuesday, had 
a somewhat remarkable, and not altogether satisfac- 
tory, result. The Executive of the Federation had 
prepared a programme of measures which they 
deemed to be of the most pressing importance and 
to demand the first place in the programme of the 
party. These were chiefly measures dealing with 
registration reform and questions affecting our 
electoral system. The Leeds Liberal Association, as 
an amendment to this official programme, placed 
the question of the veto of the House of Lords 
in the first place. Other bodies demanded 
adult manhood suffrage, and yet others 
the extension of the Parliamentary franchise to 
women. In the end, after an exciting and rather 
confused debate, and numerous divisions, the Com- 
mittee adopted a programme which included, in 
addition to registration and electoral reforms, 
manhood suffrage, the extension of the franchise to 
women, the payment of members, the second ballot 
in elections on the French system, and—as the last 
item—the removal of the veto of the House of Lords. 
We comment elsewhere upon these proceedings. It 
is only necessary to say here that the mistake of the 
“ Newcastle programme” seems to have been repeated 
at Derby. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





AMon«s the political speakers of the week Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. George Curzon have been pro- 
minent. Mr. Asquith, speaking at Glasgow, made 
& forcible rejoinder to Mr. Chamberlain’s attack 
upon the Liberal party, and, referring to the Indian 
frontier question, charged Ministers with trying to 
evade the real point at issue by devoting themselves 
to discussing the minor question of “breach of faith.” 
The real point was as to the wisdom of the policy 
which Ministers adopted when they reversed the 
policy of Lord Rosebery’s Government, and entered 
upon the line of action which has involved them 
In the useless and bloody campaign that is now 
coming to an abortive end. Mr. Curzon, address- 
ing his constituents near Liverpool, made a bold 
and vigorous attempt to prove that the recent 
troubles had nothing to do with the policy of 

inisters in Chitral, but was the direct consequence 
of Sir Mortimer Darand's treaty with the Ameer 
of Afghanistan. We discuss elsewhere this remark- 
able and absolutely unfounded hypothesis, which 








than his usual flippancy and disdain of facts. 





Two important speeches were delivered on Thurs- 
day evening, by Lord Lansdowne at Edinburgh and 
Mr. John Morley at Bristol respectively. Lord 
Lansdowne made an official and optimistic speech 
on the organisation and condition of the army, and 
specified some reforms now in contemplation, among 
which the rating of young recruits as boys (according 
to the practice followed in the navy) and the re- 
engagement of a certain proportion of Reservists 
were perhaps the most notable. The speech was 
chiefly addressed to the alarmists on his own side. 
Mr. John Morley ridiculed effectively the plans for 
improving the House of Lords into a Chamber of 
serene and dispassionate legislators which have 
been propounded by certain political philosophers, 
dwelt on the danger of that “ union-smashing” which 
certain of the employers’ leaders in the engineer- 
ing dispute are said to contemplate, and replied 
effectively to Mr. Curzon’s speech and to his strictures 
on the attitude of the Liberal leaders towards the 
deplorable frontier policy of the Government. 





THE Eighty Club entertained Sir Robert Reid, 
M.P., at dinner on Tuesday evening. In responding 
to the toast of his health, Sir Robert made a 
vigorous speech, in which he attacked the foreign 
policy of the Government, urged Liberals to remain 
faithful to the pledges they had given at the last 
General Election, and insisted that it was the duty 
of the leaders of the party to make a clear declara- 
tion of their policy before the next appeal to the 
country took place. 





LorpD ROSEBERY made a very interesting speech 
at the dinner of the Gimcrack Club at York on 
Tuesday evening. He gave an account of his own 
experiences on the turf, from which it may be 
gathered that he himself is not a frequenter of race 
meetings, and that it is in the breeding of horses, 
rather than in their running, that he is mainly inter- 
ested. “ So far as I am concerned,” he remarked, “ the 
amusements of the turf do not lie on the race-course. 
They lie in the breeding of a horse, in that most 
delightful furniture of any park or enclosure the 
brood-mare and the foal; in watching the develop- 
ment of the foal, the growth of the horse, and the 
exercise of the horse at home.” The secret ambition, 


he added, of most breeders of horses was to become 
the owner of what is called “the horse of tke 
Reasonable men will accept this as an 


century.” 
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absolutely trustworthy statement of the motives 
which lead men of Lord Rosebery’s stamp to have 
any connection with the turf. To his account of 
his reasons for being an owner of race-horses he 
added an amusing and not uninstructive narrative 
of the troubles he had encountered, first from the 
opponents of racing, because as a Prime Minister 
he had won the Derby, and secondly, from the 
supporters of the turf, because he was the leader 
of a party which did not approve of gambling. 
The speech was not only bright but sympathetic, 
and ought to remove some misapprehensions from 
the minds of both classes of Lord Rosebery’s critics. 


Tue great dispute in the engineering trade has 
entered upon a new phase since we last had occa- 
sion to write of it. Yesterday week the Conference 
between the employers and the men was suspended, 
owing to the former having laid down terms which 
the representatives of the latter declared that they 
were unable to accept. These terms had reference 
to the interference of Trades-Union officials in the 
internal management of works. The men’s repre- 
sentatives declared that if they were adopted they 
would mean the destruction of the Trades-Union 
system. There is no doubt that the language 
in which the proposals of the employers were 
set forth was very stringent, and lent some 
colour to the statements of the Union officials. On 
the other hand, the masters emphatically deny that 
they seek to smash the Unions. They have no 
objection, they declare, to allow the men collectively 
to deal with the employers collectively, but they do 
object to the collective interference of the men with 
individual employers. In the meantime, there is 
considerable excitement among trades unionists 
generally over the masters’ proposals, and a ballot 
is to be taken among the engineers on the question 
of the acceptance of these proposals. If they should 
be rejected, an effort will be made to bring about a 
combined movement of the Trades Unions organ- 
isations of the United Kingdom in support of the 
engineers. 

THE threatened railway strike has, we are glad to 
see, collapsed. The collapse seems to be largely due 
to the action of Mr. Maddison, M.P., the editor of the 
Railway Review. Mr. Maddison pointed out in that 
journal, which is the official organ of the railway 
men, the fact that they were not organised suffi- 
ciently to allow a strike of the kind threatened to 
prove effectual, and that, by rousing public opinion 
against them, they would inevitably bring about the 
destruction of their Society. The Committee of the 
Society practically adopted Mr. Maddison’s view of 
the matter, and abandoned the “national pro- 
gramme” which was to have led to a general 
strike; but they censured Mr. Maddison for his 
action in connection with the Railway Review, and 
led that gentleman, in consequence, to resign his 
editorship. 

THE “ practical and constructive ” programme of 
the Moderate party on the London County Council, 
which has been given this week “on the highest 
authority” by the Pall Mall Gazette, does not 
appear to be of a very exciting or captivating kind. 
The Works Department is to be abolished, and 
every committee is to organise, if it think fit, a little 
Works Department of its own—a plan involving 
much greater potentialities of wastefulness, and 
perhaps of jobbery; work in the outlying districts 
is to be done by local contractors—to which the same 
criticism applies, and which may easily introduce 
politics and “ pulls” «& Ul’ Aiméricaine ; and the Council 
is not to build working-class dwellings, but to let the 
sites to persons who will undertake to build dwellings 
of a kind suitable to the persons displaced—which, 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, thev should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 





in spite of the reference to Lord Rowton’s houses, 
contains something more than a suspicion of the 
spirit of Bumbledom. Of course, London is to be 
cut up into separate municipalities, apparently by 
degrees; the tramways are to be leased, and in the 
case of metropolitan improvements, leases are to be 
allowed to run out rather than to be bought up. So 
far, the programme seems designed to make municipal 
business uninteresting to the general public and 
extremely interesting to such persons as may be 
‘‘ interested” in another sense of the term. But the 
treatment of ground values is curious. Ground rents 
(it is argued) are taxed already; but it is proposed 
to get the Inland Revenue authorities to give up for 
local purposes Schedule A of the Income Tax, “ re- 
couping themselves by a graduated tax on other 
sources of income.” Thus ground values will escape 
additional taxation that all the injustices of the 
Income Tax may be intensified. However, the 
Moderates on Tuesday evaded a formal condemna- 
tion of the taxation of ground values, and the 
resolution recommending it to the notice of the 
Royal Commission on Taxation was carried by 53 
to 50. It would hardly have been advisable to 
condemn it, and then to appeal to the democracy 
of London, even by dragging in Imperial politics. 





A LAMENTABLE incident happened at the National 
Sporting Club on Monday night. A boxing competi- 
tion took place between two men named Croot and 
Barry, the fight being witnessed by a large number 
of persons, chiefly belonging to the wealthier classes. 
Croot was beaten by Barry after a prolonged and 
determined contest, and died a few hours after the 
close of the fight. Barry, and some of the other 
persons concerned, have since been arrested on a 
charge of manslaughter. It is understood that for 
several years past boxing competitions have taken 
place almost weekly at the National Sporting Club, 
though this is the first occasion upon which any of 
them have been attended by fatal consequences. 





THE Chinese Government has con- 
ceded all the German demands with 
as much dignity as was practicable 
under the circumstances; and, after declaring that 
it would never consent to the continuance of the 
German occupation of Kiao-Chau, has agreed (or so 
it is reported) to exchange it for a position nearly 
opposite the northern end of Formosa. The 
change may possibly be due to Russian influence. 
What France and Japan will say on the subject 
remains to be seen. The former has interests 
in Fuchau ; the latter owns Formosa. In any case, 
the incident will certainly be exploited to support 
the Emperor's Naval schemes. 


ABROAD. 


Tue German Naval Bill passed its first stage 
on Thursday, and was referred, without a division, to 
the Budget Committee. The debate confirmed the 
forecast made last week in these columns. The Social 
Democrats and the main body of the Liberals—Herr 
Richter’s following — offered an uncompromising 
opposition ; the more moderate “ Liberal Union 
objected to the pledge asked of the Reichstag, and 
questioned the need of the battleships, but indicated 
that it would go a long way towards meeting the 
demands ; the Catholic Centre, which had previously 
decided in a party meeting not to vote against the 
Bill, promised, through its leader, Herr Lieber, to give 
it full consideration, and hoped for a result which 
would satisfy everyone. He repudiated the idea 
of bargaining with the Government, but his speech 
indicates that there will be some bargaining, only 
in a less crude and palpable form than has bee? 
expected. It is noticeable that some of the Catholic 
papers and the chief Agrarian journal are very 
strongly against the Bill. The debate derived 4 
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certain tinge of humour from the presence of Herr 
von Lucanus, the chief of the Emperor's Civil 
Cabinet, “the Man in Black,’ whose duty it is to 
intimate to Ministers on occasion that their services 
are no longer required by their Imperial Master, 
and who was doubtless sent to watch the Ministerial 
performances. Three Ministers and an Under-Secre- 
tary spoke, two of them recently appointed, and 
they are declared (it is true, by Herr Richter’s 
organ) to have shown that they were not yet 
equal in debating power to the Opposition. One 
wonders whether Herr von Lucanus took this view. 
Herr von Boetticher had to resign last summer 
because he failed to answer Herr Richter’s criticism 
of the Imperial attitude. Which of the Ministerial 
speakers in this debate will be the next victim ? 





THE votes of the French Chamber last Saturday 
shelve the Dreyfus case for the present; and the 
proceedings in the Senate on Wednesday close the 
door on it, so far as the Government can do so. 
The Esterhazy case, however, is to be the subject of 
an inquiry, and M. Dreyfus’s friends hops that it 
will bring out facts which may serve their purpose, 
We deal with the subject on a later page. 


THE Ministerial crisis in Italy has ostensibly 
arisen on a very minute point indeed—the rejection 
by two votes in a very thin House of a proposal 
affecting a mere detail of the service. The real 
causes of the crisis, however, are more complex and 
more serious. General Pelloux, the War Minister, 
seems to have insisted on resigning because he was 
looked on with disfavour by the military advisers 
of the Court; and any other War Minister whom 
the Marquis di Rudini may find will have the same 
difficulty to contend with. Moreover, according 
to the Times correspondent, Signor Prinetti, the 
Minister of Public Works, has proved too energetic 
and too independent for his chief. For some 
time it has been expected that Signor di Rudini 
would “move towards the Left,” and secure 
the co-operation of Signor Zanardelli, the leader 
of the most important of its component groups. 
The success of this attempt, however, is pro- 
blematical, and would probably not only estrange 
the Foreign Minister, the Marquis Visconti-Venosta, 
who is looked upon with favour in Paris—friendli- 
ness with France, be it remembered, being one of the 
chief aims of the Rudini Cabinet—but bring the 
Government into still greater difficulties with the 
Army and at Court. It is possible that in the end 
the unhappy results of the “ transformism ” initiated 
by Depretis may give way to a proper system of 
definite Parliamentary parties with principle, 
instead of groups held together chiefly by personal 
ties. This will be an immense gain to Italian public 
life. But for the moment the outlook is obscure 
and gloomy. 


THE definitive Treaty of Peace between Greece 
and Turkey was signed last Saturday, December 4th 
—twenty-eight weeks after the conclusion of the 
armistice on May 20th, and eleven weeks after the 
conclusion of the peace preliminaries on September 
18th. This, however, is only the beginning of the 
settlement, for the Consular Convention, an extradi- 
tion treaty, an agreement for the repression of 
brigandage on the frontier, and a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation have still to be arranged, and 
there is also the payment of the war indemnity to 
be provided for, and the question of the foreign 
control of Greek finance. It is interesting to notice 
that the Ambassadors at Constantinople (through 
their dragomans) have formally congratulated the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs on the achievement of 
the treaty. In view of all that has to be done 


before the indemnity is paid, such congratulations 
are premature. , 





PRESIDENT McCKINLEY’s message is eminently 
satisfactory in its reference to the Cuban Question, 
and somewhat open to question in all other respects 
—particularly in his regrettable acceptance of the 
Hawaiian annexation treaty, which may raise a 
multitude of political and constitutional problems 
hereafter of a very dangerous kind. But no one, 
except the adherents of General Weyler and a few of 
the American Jingoes, takes exception to his attitude 
towards the insurrection in Cuba. He strongly com- 
mends the scheme of autonomy put forward by the 
Sagasta Cabinet, and proposes to give Spain a fair 
chance of carrying it out; disclaims any intention of 
annexing the island by force, and promises that the 
United States will not intervene until her interven- 
tion is justifiable in the view of the world at large. 
In Spain the message seems to have given satisfac- 
tion, in spite of the references to the conduct of the 
war hitherto—with which, of course, the Spanish 
public has no concern, but which are no doubt 
irritating to Spanish patriotism. 


THe treatment of economic and currency 
questions in the message is naturally a good 
deal less satisfactory. It is a pity (unless it 
quiets the Silverites, which is improbable) to hold 
out hopes of any good result arising from the 
Wolcott Commission—though, as we have _ always 
pointed out, the President was put by the party 
platform under a pledge to do something for silver 
from which no amount of support on the part of 
Gold Democrats could have availed to release him. 
“ Tariff legislation is settled, though the Secretary of 
the Treasury admits that experience has not yet 
shown that it can bring in enough revenue to 
facilitate that reformation of the currency which 
was one of its ostensible ends. The detailed proposals 
for currency reform, devised by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and partially approved by the President, 
must be left to experts to criticise. But the ex- 
clusive substitution of National Bank notes for 
United States notes is distinctly a step backward ; 
and the unlearned spectator may well take leave to 
doubt whether the multiplication of very small 
banks of issue—however much their notes may be 
safeguarded by the law and the Treasury—can 
possibly be sound finance. 





THE editio princeps of the Greek 


LITERATURE lyric poet Bacchylides, which has 

AND MUSIC. been printed at the Clarendon 
Press and published this week 

by the Trustees of the British Museum, is 


naturally of the very highest interest to Greek 
scholars, particularly if they are also students of 
metrical problems; but it cannot be said that the 
poetry takes rank in the highest order of Greek 
literature. There are some new and rather re- 
condite myths, which were either unknown 
previously or known to literature only from 
those late compilers to whom even scholars, as 
well as “our learned Philhellenes,” owe more than 
they care to admit; though in one curious case 
(a story of how Theseus, dared by Minos, dived 
to the bottom of the sea to prove that he was 
indeed the son of Amphitrite and came up again 
in safety) the text of Bacchylides, now first re- 
vealed, actually explains a well-known  vase- 
painting which has hitherto puzzled the arch:eolo- 
gists. There are some rather pretty lines of the 
ethical character familiar in classical Greek poetry, 
though much less pessimistic in cast; and there is 
one curious piece which suggests an arrested de- 
velopment of the drama—a lyrical dialogue, quite 








A cHaRMING Christmas present would be a Swan Fountain Pen, for one 
of them is really an invaluable possession. They are to be had from Mastr, Topp 
& Barp, at 93, Cheapside; a branch establishment is to be found at 5a, 
Regent Street. A neat little clip, just invented, to keep 


the pen upright in the 
pocket, is an improvement on the leather case, aul for ladies a chatelaine case is 


provided in which to carry the pen. 
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unlike anything preserved in the Poete Scenici, but 
dramatic (in a rudimentary way), nevertheless. But 
it is difficult from the remains to suppose that 
Bacchylides can ever have approached Pindar in 
poetic rank. Mr. Kenyon, his editor, claims lucidity 
for him, and calls him “an artist in verse”; but it 
cannot be said that he is very profound. But, as 
compared with Pindar, the text is astonishingly easy 
to read, thanks to the labours of the editor—that is, 
where it is possible for anyone to read it at all. 





Mr. F. E. RoBINSON announces a series of (illus- 
trated) Histories of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges. What they are to contain seems to include 
everything of interest, and the individual volumes 
are in such good hands as those of Dr. Peile, who 
has for some time been at work on his larger history 
of his own College, Christ's. 





THE Grand Duchess of Gerolstein takes back 
those who are old enough to remember it to the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, when for many the chief 
attraction of the French capital was not the great 
show in the Champs Elysées, but the representation 
of Offenbach’s burlesque opera at the Variétés, with 
Mdlle. Schneider and Dupuis in the principal parts. 
Prince Gortschakoff, thirsting for enjoyment, tele- 
graphed from the Russian frontier to have a box 
reserved at the Variétés for the night of his arrival. 
King William of Prussia, Count Bismarck, and 
General von Moltke all went to see Meilhac and 
Halévy’s brilliant piece, set by Offenbach to such 
tuneful music; and Moltke—himself a great theatre- 
goer—is reported to have said afterwards to Baron 
Stoffel, the French military attaché at Berlin, away 
on leave, that he was glad the King occasionally 
indulged in such distractions, since his Majesty’s 
thoughts “ were occupied almost too exclusively with 
military affairs.” The Empire was just then at its 
liveliest ; and the reckless gaiety of Mdlle. Schneider 
reflected, faithfully enough, in concentrated form, 
the animating spirit of the Imperial Court. Apart 
from all that, Miss Florence St. John at the 
Savoy, in her artless, girlish, young-ladylike im- 
personation of the playful Messalina “ created” 
by Mdlle. Schneider, is well worth seeing, and still 
better worth hearing, for she sings the music 
delightfully. 


THE musical statisticians who count up the 
concerts given in London reckon at thirty the 
average weekly number for last month. “ And how 
many of them are good?” it may be asked. Probably 
five or six a week ; far too many in any case for any- 
one but a musical fanatic to attend. The foreign 
pianists who visit us, such as Mdlle. Pancerra, Herr 
Liebling, and Signor Busoni, deserve some measure 
of recognition; and finished singers like Mdme. 
Marchesi may well claim it. The eminent conductors 
from France and from various parts of Germany, 
with Lamoureux, Richter, and Richard Strauss 
among them, who now give their London concerts 
in the autumn as well as in the summer, command 
attention; and our own Philharmonic Concerts 
are in the same position. Apart from these 
and from the “ Monday Populars” (which, as concerts 
of unpretentious quartette music, cannot but suffer 
from the crushing rivalry of our great orchestral 
concerts), there are very few that are not given by 
teachers for the edification of their pupils, and by 
aspiring vocalists and pianists in quest of a reputa- 
tion they are not likely to acquire. Meanwhile, they 
address their performances to all and any who, by 
the offer of gratuitous tickets, can be induced to 
attend. Popularity in England must be well worth 
cultivating, or so many distinguished vocalists, 
pianists, and conductors would not be so constantly 
occupied with that pursuit. There is probably no 
other country where foreign musicians are judged 





so entirely on their merits, without the least re- 
ference to the land of their birth ; and if they once, 
like Herr Richter and M. Lamoureux, make a4 
thoroughly good impression on our public they are 
welcomed afterwards, year after year, as long as 
they like to return. 





ONCE let them settle in England and the charm 
would, perhaps, be gone; just as the interest in any 
visitor is gone if he prolongs his visit beyond a 
certain time. Even Mdlle. Chaminade, so much and 
so justly admired when she plays her own charming 
compositions at a few successive concerts, might 
cease to attract if we had her always with us, 
There is more danger, indeed, in a foreign musician 
coming too often to England than in his staying 
away too long. Grieg, for instance, had not been in 
this country for a dozen years, when, arriving a 
few weeks ago, he was received with such enthu- 
siasm as is awakened only by favourites of the 
first distinction. But then Grieg appeals to his 
audiences in several ways—as a composer of sym- 
phonic music, pianoforte music, and songs; as a 
pianist ; and as an orchestralconductor. So success- 
ful was the entertainment given by himself in every 
point of view, that it might well be given not only 
once but twice again. 





THE Rev. W. C. Lake, Dean of 
Durham from 1869 to 1894, had 
been in his earlier life for many 
years one of the tutors of Balliol College, and had 
done good service, as a member of the Duke of 
Newcastle’s Commission, in exploring the state of 
English elementary education in 1858. In early life 
a Broad Churchman, he later held moderate 
Anglican views, and, as a member of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts Commission, favoured tolerance towards 
Ritualism.—M. de Fourtou, who had entered public 
life under the empire, had been thought sufficiently 
Liberal to serve as Minister of Public Works in the 
Thiers Cabinet of 1872-73. Subsequently, however, 
he formed part of various reactionary Ministries, 
in particular of the “Gouvernement de Combat” 
which did its best to effect a counter- 
revolution under Marshal MacMahon in_ the 
summer of 1877. The vigorous measures against 
free speech and freedom of election which he then 
took as Minister of the Interior had a considerable 
share in securing the Republican victory. Since his 
fall he had been both a Senator and a Deputy, but he 
had been little heard of in public life for many years.— 
Baron Daublebsky von Sterneck von Ehrenstein, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Naval Department of Austria- 
Hungary, had fought at Lissa, and had superintended 
for the past twelve years the modernisation of the 
navy of the Dual Monarchy.—Herr Eugen Zintgraff 
had conducted Government exploring expeditions in 
the Cameroons and their hinterland on behalf of the 
German Government.—The Rev. E. D. Tinling, Canon 
of Gloucester, and for some years an Inspector of 
Schools, had once been curate to Sydney Smith. 


OBITUARY. 








A LIBERAL PROGRAMME. 

\7E wish that we could profess to regard the 
\ proceedings of the Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation at their conference at Derby on 
Tuesday with unalloyed satisfaction. As a mere 
gathering of active members of the Liberal party at 
which there was full and frank discussion upon 
many questions of political interest, the conference 
was, of course, unexceptionable. The more we have 
of full and frank discussion among ourselves the 
better for all of us. But the National Liberal 
Federation is a body holding an exceptional place 10 
the party organisation. It claims, and has generally 
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deserved to enjoy, a distinctly representative 
character, and more than once in grave crises in the 
history of the party it has rendered invaluable 
service to the Liberal cause. We look to it, there- 
fore, for something more than mere discussion on 
the political situation generally, followed by hap- 
hazard resolutions representing the victory of some 
particular section of its members. We hope to get 
from it sobriety of judgment and a careful weighin 
of those practical considerations by which the leaders 
of parties must at all times be influenced. A 
mere debating society engaged in talking about 
and voting upon abstract opinions is the last thing 
in the world that we would wish the National 
Liberal Federation to become. At the meeting of 
the Committee on Tuesday, the members seem to 
have gone dangerously near to repeating a mistake 
which has already cost the Liberal party a great deal 
more than it could afford to pay—we mean the mis- 
take of the Newcastle Programme. Happily, the Con- 
ference pulled up in time ; and whilst it talked and 
voted with great freedom upon the questions it 
would like to see dealt with by the Liberal party 
when it is next in power, it distinctly refused to give 
any kind of advice, much less an injunction, to the 
leaders of the party respecting the order in which 
the various items in the programme ought to be 
dealt with. So far so good; clearly, one at least of 
the lessons that the disasters of the party should 
have taught its members has been learned. There 
will be no fresh attempt to compel a leader against 
his own judgment to raise a particular cry at a 
particular moment, merely because certain of his 
followers are determined that he shall either do so 
or forfeit their support. 

If we take the result of the proceedings at Derby 
as having no practical importance—that is to say, 
as not being binding upon the Federation as a 
whole, and still less as being binding upon the 
Liberal party—we find a great deal in them with 
which we can agree. The anomalies of our method 
of registration and our voting system are recognised 
by all reformers, and there is very little with which 
reasonable men will quarrel in the conclusions of 
the Conference. But so far as the mere amendment 
of the electoral machine is concerned, there is one 
point which enthusiastic reformers must not forget. 
The improvement of the process by which the 
opinions of the electors obtain the force of law 
does not involve any great question of principle. 
It is certainly not one of the matters about which 
there ought to be any vital difference of opinion 
between Liberals and Tories. All honest men who 
are interested in politics must desire that our repre- 
sentative system should be a reality, and that there 
should be as few hindrances as possible in the way 
of the exercise of bis full rights by the elector. 
“One man one vote,” and the holding of all elec- 
tions upon one fixed day, do not involve any great 
questions of principle, and though we earnestly desire 
to see them carried out in our electoral methods, 
we should be sorry to regard them as a fundamental 
part of the Liberal creed. Even the adoption of 
manhood suffrage as one of the items in our pro- 
gramme is more serious in sound than in substance. 
We have gone so far towards that end that even if 
it were adopted forthwith it would not very seriously 
affect the established order of things. The payment 
of members strikes a deeper note, and touches more 
vital points in the party creed. But those of us who 
are strenuously opposed to it, and who feel a strong 
conviction that it would lead to the deterioration of 
the House of Commons, if not of our whole 
political system, oppose it not because it is specially 
antagonistic to the principles of Liberalism, but 
because it is a measure which, we believe, would be 





hurtful to all parties alike. What the genuine 
Liberal ought to feel is that all these measures for 
amending the Parliamentary machine do not touch 
the essence and spirit of true Liberalism. They are 
certainly not sufficient to inspire any party with 
the enthusiasm which alone can assure to it a 
victory in a great national contest. Nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory, nothing, we be- 
lieve, could be worse for the Liberal cause, 
than the creation of the idea that our chief aim at 
this moment was the mere alteration of the electoral 
machine. The alteration might be, and we believe 
—with the exception we have named—would be, an 
improvement. Bat it is not by the use of technical 
points of this kind that we can ever hope to infuse 
new life and unity among the members of our party. 

No doubt the case is different with regard to that 
question on which an unexpected decision was arrived 
at by the Conference on Tuesday—the question of 
female suffrage. We stood aghast at the indecent 
levity with which the House of Commons last Session 
gave a mock vote in favour of this revolutionary 
measure. If we do not have the same feeling now 
it is merely because we recognise the influence of 
a bad example. When the House of Commons 
went so far astray from the path of decent self- 
restraint, we can hardly be surprised that the 
irresponsible members of the National Liberal 
Federation should have committed the same 
error. We regret it of course, and we refuse to 
believe that the men of the nation, weary of the 
duty imposed upon them by their manhood, are about 
to surrender it to women merely because of the 
adoption of vague resolutions like that of last 
Tuesday either by the National Liberal Federation 
or any similar body. But if we attach no serious 
importance to the carrying of this amendment, we 
cannot refuse to take note of it. Unquestionably, it 
is a danger signal which must be attended to. The 
full meaning of womanhood suffrage, its bearing 
alike upon the traditions, the political institutions, 
and the great interests of the nation, will have to 
engage the serious attention of politicians more 
fully than has been the case in the past. Heaven 
forbid that we should see a new division of parties in 
the United Kingdom, with the men who recognise 
that the defence and the government of the country 
are duties specially laid upon them on one side and 
the people who regard with indifference or favour 
the transfer of authority from men to women 
on the other. But this is what would inevit- 
ably happen if the extension of the Parliamentary 
Franchise to women ever became a burning ques- 
tion. It is not such a question now, and we need 
not, therefore, discuss the Derby amendment further. 
But we repeat that none of these changes in the 
Parliamentary machine are essential parts of a 
really Liberal policy, or have any necessary con- 
nection with the spirit and principles of Liberalism. 
So far, indeed, as the question of female suffrage 
is concerned, we know that it finds quite as much 
favour in the ranks of our opponents as in our own. 
The rallying of the Liberal party will come in due 
season, and it will be founded upon matters of far 
deeper significance than any of those which concern 
the mere apparatus by which votes are secured 
and registered. One of those questions, and 
in many respects the most important of all, was 
included in the programme constructed tent- 
atively at Derby. It was the question of the 
right of a small body of hereditary legislators 
not only to sit in judgment upon the decisions 
of the nation, but to override those decisions 
at its own pleasure. Here, indeed, is a question 
that does touch the very essence and soul of 
Liberalism, and that has long been obtruding 
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itself upon us with the importunity of the beggar 


at our gates. It is a question upon which all 
genuine Liberals feel strongly, and for the solu- 
tion of which they earnestly long. When, in the 
hands of a leader who is prepared to stand by 
it with all his strength and to fight for it to the 
last extremity, it becomes the burning question of 
the hour, all minor subjects of controversy will be 
shrivelled up, and the Liberal party will put forth 
its strength in a cause worthy of its history and 
principles. 





THE CURZONESE. 





HE Times can rarely be suspected of joking; it 
is nearly as serious as we are. But it has 
occasional ponderous lapses into humour. On 
Tuesday last it amazed its readers by one of the 
most elaborate jokes we have ever come across. 
It reported at the length of three anda half columns 
a speech made by Mr. George Nathaniel Curzon at 
a place named Great Crosby, in the southern part of 
the constituency which he adorns, while it thought 
a column enough for a speech made by Mr. Asquith 
at Glasgow. We believe there is a newspaper called 
Exgland which publishes verbatim reports of the 
speeches of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Dartlett. But Sir Ellis 
is reputed to be editor or political director of Haglan’, 
and the reports are therefore probably published in 
the bond-jide belief that they are of public interest. 
Mr. Curzon is not editor of the Times. The physical 
difficulty in telegraphing a full report from Great 
Crosby is surely as great as from Glasgow, and Mr. 
Curzon is too proud a man to supply beforehand a 
printed slip of his oration, punctuated by laughter 
and cheers. It can only be inferred therefore that 
the editor of the Tics made special arrangements 
for a full and exact report of the deliverance from 
Great Crosby in order to afford his leisured readers 
the opportunity for sustained amusement. The joke 
might have been summarised for the advantage of 
busy men. But we cannot quarrel with our editor 
in the interests of the insignificant majority who 
have other occupations. We agree with him in 
thinking that there could be no funnier reading on 
a lazy morning than a verbatim report of one of Mr. 
Curzon’s speeches. 

We have often noticed the resemblance between 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and his 
occasional critic, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. The 
Under-Secretary’s humour is perhaps the more 
wholly unconscious ; the critic’s is the more florid 
and flamboyant. But the elemental base is the 
same. Both have a pleasing affectation of omni- 
science, founded on occasional travels in foreign parts. 
Both have failed to forgive Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Duke of Devonshire for “acts like the evacuation 
of the Soudan, acts like the peace with the Boers after 
Majuba Hill,” though if the knight may be suspected 
of a bitterness bred below the gangway, no one has 
ever detected aught but the Ministerial manner in the 
heaven-born Under-Secretary. He merely condemns 
Mr. Chamberlain in sorrow because he must—con- 
demns him very much as Mr. Chamberlain con- 
demned Mr. Rhodes—and would be glad to certify 
that the incident of Majuba Hill had not tarnished 
his personal honour. Both the knight and the 
Under-Secretary are fond of geography. Sir Ellis 
once talked about the navy of Bohemia, and knows 
the exact position of Swaziland. Mr. Curzon wishes 
that our public men would provide themselves with 
atlases. Both are intimate with crowned heads. 
Sir Ellis told us in his book on his campaign in 
Thessaly that he had had the singular felicity 





of being received in audience, within twenty- 
four hours, by his Majesty the King of Greece 
in Athens and His Majesty the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Curzon reminded the residents 
at Great Crosby that he was the guest of His 
Highness the Ameer at Cabul about the time of the 
Durand Agreement. Both exercise a singular 
fascination over native races, with whose habits 
they are intimately acquainted. Silomo’s name is 
his witness; Mr. Curzon is his own. It must be 
accepted as historic fact that he has learnt to know 
and love the Pathan. He has had Pathans to carry 
his portmanteau and to guard his camp fires, though 
it is not recorded that the linguistic attainments of 
the Afridis were sufficient to enable them to con- 
verse in Curzonese. Our soldiers in the Tirah 
valleys must envy Mr. Curzon. Unfortunately 
for them, their baggage has been limited to 20 
Ibs., and they cannot light camp fires for fear of 
being sniped. Both Mr. Curzon and Sir Ellis are 
born strategists. There is now no doubt that if 
Sir Ellis had not been by his side Edhem Pasha 
could never have reached Domokos or Varna, and 
that the few mistakes of the campaign were entirely 
due to his neglect of the advice of the experienced 
Anglo-American. Mr. Curzon has not had actual 
military experience, but he has the same lightning 
power of grasping a situation. He goes to Chitral, 
and he marks in a moment the one weak point ot 
the Hindu Kush. He writes home to the Times, 
and the Government of India send a political officer 
and a detachment of Sikhs to guard that weak point. 
It is, indeed, a national misfortune that Mr. Curzon 
has been detained at the Foreign Office, organising 
diplomatic triumphs by the Bosphorus, in Siam, 
in Tunis, and in Madagascar, instead of taking his 
natural place as the Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett of the 
campaign in the Afridis’ country. One of the great 
difficulties of the campaign has been ignorance 
of the country to be traversed. Hosts of valuable 
lives have been lost in merely making maps. The 
generals in command have suborned the war corre- 
spondents to excuse this ignorance on the plea that no 
white man had ever been there before. But all the 
time there blushed unseen at the Foreign Office one 
who ventures to say that he knows that country. 
“7,” says Mr. George Nathaniel Curzon, “know the 
country of the Afridis and the Orakzais with whom we 
are now unfortunately fighting.” We can only say 
that the Government incurred a very serious 
responsibility in not utilising this unique and invalu- 
able knowledge, unless, indeed, they were kept in 
ignorance of the extent of Mr. Curzon’s information 
through the modesty which has always been the 
stumbling-block of his career. 

Mr. Curzon’s statesmanlike power of substituting 
a phrase for a policy may be sufficient to carry him 
to the top in spite of this unfortunate defect. Some 
of his phrases are quite pretty. He tells us that he 
regretted the terms of the famous Swat proclamation 
because he thought the road of importance, showing 
that he still thinks the making of the road meant 
the holding of the country. But he can easily get 
out of the difficulty. What has really happened? 
“A military road was repaired, or in places where 
it had not existed was made.”” Note the niceties of 
one born for Downing Street! And though the 
people of Swat might not like this process of repair, 
they had been fully reconciled by receiving pay and 
“gratuitous medical assistance’? during the con- 
struction of the road. Could any tribesman suspect 
that a government which gave him gratuitous 
medical assistance could be guilty of breach of 
faith? Unfortunately, it is a fact that there was a 
rising in the Swat Valley last summer. But Mr. 
Curzon has obtained exact statistics showing that 
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an actual majority of the men of Dir did not rise. 
He further points out that those who did rise did not 
say they rose because of the breach of faith, and that 
the Afridis, who named the breach of faith as one 
of their causes for rising, cannot have meant 
what they said, because they live 350 miles off 
and do not know the Afridis’ country as Mr. Curzon 
does. All this is in the Under-Secretary’s best 
manner, and if Mr. Curzon perseveres, instead of 
going to seed like Sir Ellis, he may become another 
Lord George Hamilton for his party. But itis in 
his generalisations that he is most supreme. He 
ridiculed “the popular Radical argument ”’ that the 
frontier trouble “is due to the Forward Policy.” 
We can imagine with what scorn the Member for 
Southport would speak of this ignorant notion of 
the vulgar Radicals. He, who knows the country, 
knows better. He tells us that “ the steady infringe- 
ment of a powerful and organised Government upon 
communities in a less civilised and in a more 
turbulent state of existence must from time to time 
provoke these explosions.” We know it all now. 
Henceforth, instead of talking about the forward 
policy, we will gently but glibly whisper all this 
about steady infringement. And what of the 
future? The Afridis’ country is not to be annexed, 
of course not. But the chief posts in it are to be 
held. “We do not want to interfere with the 
government, or the ruling families, or the religions, 
or the customs of the native tribesmen.” But we 
are to send political officers among them to see that 
all is right. And when gradual infringement pro- 
duces an explosion, we are to send 70,000 troops to 
teach them to love us. We can imagine how they 
will adore us by the time the Russians come to test 
this scientific frontier. Bat the British mothers 
whose sons are losing their lives or their health by 
spending the winter in the summer quarters of the 
Orakzais must comfort themselves by reflecting that 
allis for the best because the great statesman and 
strategist who represents Southport tells them it is 
so. There is a ghastly side, after all, to the humour 
of being governed by a Ministry whose chief spokes- 
man on Eastern affairs is this pretentious political 
quidnune. 








A DISSOLVING EMPIRE. 

HE strange complications of that most artificial 

structure, the Dual Monarchy, have produced 
their natural result at last. For thirty years 
the present arrangement of parts has subsisted, 
after it had been forced on the rulers by two great 
military disasters. Solferino made concession of 
popular rights inevitable. The negotiations that 
led to the partnership of Hungary were initiated by 
Sadowa. Now, however, the struggle of rival nation- 
alities in the western half of the empire has reached 
a pitch that seems likely to dissolve the partner- 
ship altogether, or to leave it at the mercy of the 
Magyar race—itself threatened in the near future 
with the same sort of dangers as have over- 
thrown the German preponderance in. Austria, and 
certain of the bitter and undying hostility of the 
elements now dominant at Vienna. The riots at 
Prague, which have loomed large in the public view, 
have only exhibited on a larger scale and in greater 
intensity the kind of civil war that has long been 
incipient in many parts of Bohemia. They have 
had their parallels in other towns of the region. 
The wretched rioters—victims, it is to be feared, of 
political intriguers astute enough to keep out of 
harm’s way themselves—are now left to the tender 
mercies of a kind of drumhead court-martial in civil 











guise, ominously attended by a staff of hangmen and 
a priest. What has happened this week in Bohemia 
may happen elsewhere in Austria to-morrow, and in 
Transylvania and Croatia in a few months. Mean- 
while, it has curiously complicated a situation which 
was already involved and difficult enough. Count 
Badeni, it may be remembered, found himself last 
March face to face with a Parliament consisting of 
a multitude of small groups, many of them Extremist 
in very divergent directions, but with a predominant 
tinge of Clericalism. After the manner of Austrian 
Premiers, he had to select enough of these groups 
to form a numerical majority; and he attempted to 
secure the most troublesome—the Young Czechs— 
by a partial recognition of their demands. As the 
Reichsrath could not be depended on to gratify 
them by legislation, he cut the knot by an 
Imperial decree. He gave full official recognition 
throughout Bohemia to the Czech language—a 
measure which, in time, would have put every 
Government appointment, from that of a district 
judge to that of a railway porter, into the hands 
of the Czechs. The Germans resisted, and certain 
Liberal and Socialist sections of the German de- 
puties brought Parliamentary obstruction to a pitch 
never before approached. Then Count Badeni began 
to make concessions. But as the fortunes of the 
Germans rose those of the Czechs declined, and 
the smouldering civil war in Bohemia broke out 
into fame. Meanwhile the prospects of a renewal 
of the decennial agreement with Hungary in the 
regular way, which had been slender before, 
were reduced to zero. One violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution suggested another, and 
Count Badeni, who had been used to despotic 
measures in Galicia, proposed to renew this agree- 
ment—the Ausgleich—by decree. The Hungarian 
Government most properly declined in advance to 
accept a renewal which rested on no Parliamentary 
sanction. It declared that Hungary would consti- 
tute herself the guardian of the fabric of the 
Empire, and continue the Ausgleich on the old 
terms until the Austrian Government could arrange 
for its revision and renewal in due Constitutional 
form. The resignation of Count Badeni has not 
mended matters. Baron Gautsch is no nearer 
forming a majority than was his predecessor. The 
Germans demand the withdrawal of the language 
decrees, which are a violation of the elementary 
principles of Parliamentary government. The 
Czechs will make no terms with a Minister 
who has put their country under what is virtually 
martial law. Accordingly, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment has begun to carry out its policy. The Bills 
introduced this week into the Hungarian Parliament 
prolong the Ausgleich provisionally till the last day 
of 189%. Four months are given to the Austrian 
Government to continue the negotiations for its 
revision. If they are not settled by May-day, 
Hungary will take matters into her own hands and 
decide for herself how much she will contribute to 
the common expenses of the empire. She may then 
decide whether she will continue the common 
currency and the common Customs, or whether 
the sole bond of union shall be the person of 
the Emperor-King. It may not be in the contem- 
plation of the present Ministry to adopt the latter 
alternative. But the “party of independence,” led 
by the son of the patriot Kossuth, presses for it at 
once; and though this party forms only one-eleventh 
of the Chamber, it can obstruct and agitate and 
play the same game as the German obstructionists 
have played in Vienna. The subject populations— 
the Slavs and Roumanians—stand apart as a rule 
from these Magyar struggles. It is not clear what 
they will do now. But it is certain that they 
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will take advantage of any difficulty of the Govern- 
ment; and the Roumanian agitation, about which 
Count Goluchowski the other day exhibited such 
complacency, has already broken out again. 

It is an extraordinary imbroglio, and it may be 
complicated at any moment by the intrusion of new 
factors. Clericalism and Anti-Semitism have already 
broken up the German forces in Austria, and the 
groups whose influence is dominant at Vienna will 
assuredly feel no gratitude for a rescue of the fabric 
of the State at the hands of the “ Judzo-Magyars of 
Hungary.” Moreover, even putting aside the Poles 
and the Ruthenians, the Slavs of Austria and 
the Slavs and Roumanians of Hungary are very 
considerable minorities of the population indeed. 
In Austria there are roughly 65 Slavs to every 
88 Germans; and intermarriage and (we believe) 
the increase of population tend to the Slavs’ 
advantage. Moreover, the Slavs, with the Clerical 
Germans and Italians, can secure a majority of the 
representation. In Hungary, putting aside the 
German element as doubtful—and it, too, must be 
largely amenable to Clerical influence—there are 
two and a half million Roumanians and over four 
million Slavs to less than seven and a half millions 
of Magyars. It is true that the Magyars keep the 
other races almost outside of political life; but those 
other races may count on powerful backers among 
the Clericals and the high aristocracy at Vienna. 
But, for the moment, the Hungarian Government is 
master of the situation, and the grievance of the 
Kossuth group against it is that it will not take 
advantage of its mastery. Hungary, as a whole, has 
a prospective financial grievance against her partner. 
Her wealth is increasing in a way paralleled only 
in the New World. But to increase her quota 
of the common expenses is to make her pay for her 
own energy in improvement as compared with 
Austrian slackness and indolence—so, at least, the 
Hungarians contend. If concessions are made to 
her on this point, there will be another grievance 
for the anti-Magyars in Austria, If the arrange- 
ment is satisfactory to Austria, a fresh impulse will 
be given to the Hungarian party of independence. 
If the negotiations break down, Hungary may pro- 
tect herself against Austrian competition and upset 
the whole financial arrangements of the empire. 
What a stimulus would thus be given to the 
Socialism which, in one form or another, is increas- 
ingly threatening the peace of Austria! The present 
Emperor is practically the strongest link of the two 
kingdoms. But he is on the verge of his Jubilee, 
and we can hardly suppose that his successor will 
avail against the multitude of disruptive influences 
that now threaten the empire. 








THE NATIONAL SPORTING CLUB. 





‘ie manager of the National Sporting Ciub, 
which has certainly no claim to either of the 
epithets it has usurped, boasts that they have only 
killed one man in seven years. Many an individual 
has been hanged who only killed one man in a life- 
time. That the death of Walter Croot was pre- 
meditated we do not suggest. It is a sad, and, we 
trust, a permanent, interruption to a lucrative 
business. But if Croot be indeed the first victim 
of sport, as understood in King Street, Covent 
Garden, that is not so much the fault as the 
misfortune of those responsible for the entertain- 
ment. It would, indeed, be a mistake to con- 
centrate attention upon the fatal result of this 
one fight. Six men are now on remand, charged 





with the manslaughter of Croot. Upon the amount 
or degree of their complicity the legal tribunals 
must pronounce. But they are comparatively 
small game. It is the patrons of this “ national 
sport,” the gentlemen in dress clothes who find 
their amusement in these pugilistic encounters, 
that the public would like to get at. This poor 
victim of a diseased and degraded taste fought with 
pluck, and sacrificed his life to his profession. If 
he was not, as the Sporting Life seems to suppose, 
exactly a man of science, he was at least a man, 
and certainly not inferior to the spectators 
of his “punishment.” We are always being 
told that there is one law for the rich and for the 
poor. Here we have an illustration. The Court 
for the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved, 
the highest criminal tribunal in England, has pro- 
nounced prize-fighting to be not merely illegal, 
but criminal. The prize, or money, is not, 
we may observe, the point. A British citizen 
may not fight, except in self-defence. If two 
men fight, whether in anger, or for money, or 
for display, they both commit an assault, 
and it is no defence for either that both were equally 
willing. Those who aid and abet a fight are princi- 
pals in the second degree, which means, as we 
understand it, that they also can be convicted of 
assault. If a fight results in death, the survivor 
becomes guilty of manslaughter, and those who 
assist are accessories to the crime. It has been held 
that mere presence, as if a man stops casually to 
look at a fight in a public place, does not necessarily 
constitute aiding and abetting. Whether it does or 
not is in each particular case a question for the jury. 
But about the illegality and criminality of prize- 
fighting there cannot be a shadow of a doubt. Not 
only in the Queen v. Coney, but in a whole series of 
similar prosecutions, the judges have laid that down 
authoritatively. If the law is to be altered, Parlia- 
ment must alter it. 

Here, then, is a club which exists for the purpose 
of breaking the law. Yet the police take no more 
notice of it than if it were a charitable and benevo- 
lent institution. Why? There are only two con- 
ceivable answers. One is that they knew nothing 
about it. The other is they were unwilling to 
interfere with the amusements of the upper classes. 
The first hypothesis is hardly credible. The National 
Sporting Club, although the notoriety which it has 
now achieved dates from Tuesday last, took no 
extraordinary measures of concealment. Covent 
Garden is neither an obscure nor an inaccessible 
neighbourhood. The illustrated magazines have 
contained pictures of boxing on the stage of the 
Club. The Metropolitan Police are responsible to the 
Home Office. What was the Home Secretary doing? 
It is impossible to believe that Sir Matthew Ridley 
sympathises with these miserable performances. 
But if he had not heard of them Sir Edward 
Bradford ought to have told him. There is a 
disagreeable impression in the public mind that 
there are privileged classes above the law. The 
police often make raids upon betting-houses; but 
they are always houses frequented by the “ lower 
orders.” In the famous case of Hawke v. Dunn 
the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division fearlessly 
applied the Betting Act to the enclosure at New- 
market. The commotion was prodigious. There 
was no appeal, and it really seemed for a moment 
as if people of quality might be put t> some 
inconvenience. But this was not to be tolerated. 
A collusive action was carefully arranged. A 
shareholder in the Kempton Park Company 
applied for an injunction to restrain the Company 
from allowing bookmakers and others to bet on the 
course. The application was, of course, a sham. 
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The applicant did not wish to succeed. If he had 
succeeded, he would have injured the concern in 
which his money was invested. According to all 
precedent, the Courts should have refused to hear 
such a case at all. But, on the contrary, when the 
Lord Chief Justice, following Hawke v. Dann, 
refused the injunction, a specially large Court of 
Appeal, consisting of six judges, was assembled to 
reverse his judgment, and Lord Esher, who presided 
over it, would hardly listen to Mr. Asquith’s argu- 
ments. With the exception of Lord Justice Rigby, 
who took the true point that a “ place” was not a 
structure, but a spot where a man could be found, 
they all held that Parliament never could have 
intended to put down betting on fashionable 
racecourses, 

As a social symptom, this National Sporting Club 
is not encouraging. There are few worse feelings 
than the love of pain and danger in which you do 
not yourself share. From the gladiatorial shows of 
Rome to the bull-fights of Madrid, this taste has 
always been a sign of national decay. If Barry and 
Croot had fought with gloves which could do no 
injury, or if they had not proceeded to extremities, 
the people who came to see them would have been 
grievously disappointed, and would not have come 
again. It was the prospect of seeing real bruises, of 
watching a man knocked blind or silly, that attracted 
them. It would be difficult for any section of 
society to sink lower. There is much more skill in 
fencing, or tennis, or cricket, than there can be in 
boxing. It is not an exhibition of “ science,” but a 
display of brute force and endurance that the 
frequenters of the National Sporting Club go to 
see. James II. has become infamous to all 
posterity because he liked to be present when a 
prisoner was tortured in the boot. Was the king 
very much below the level of the National Sporting 
Club? That public opinion approves of such things, 
or will approve of them now they are known, we do 
not believe. It is but a small section of the community 
that possesses or cultivates such perverted instincts. 
The Government wili now be expected to take the 
matter up. They will not discharge their duty by 
making a scapegoat of Barry, or the timekeeper, or the 
referee. The most culpable and the least excusable 
offenders are not those who conduct the performance, 
but those for whom the performance is conducted. 
Without them these hideous exhibitions could not 
profitably have been given, and such an appetite 
grows with what it feeds on. Unless these clubs 
be suppressed, unless the law is vindicated against 
those who have broken it, another such scandal may 
occur any day. If the social position of the offenders 
is allowed to shield them, the impartiality of the law 
will be impugned, and the administration of justice 
will be brought into contempt. 








FINANCE. 





ROKERS and dealers on the Stock Exchange 
are complaining loudly that there is no business, 

and that they might just as well stay at home for 
any good they do in coming to the City. Nor is it 
likely that there will be any improvement during 
the remainder of the year at all events. It may be 
hoped that the danger of a railway strike is over 
now; but the engineering dispute is not yet settled, 
and it seems only too likely that there will be a 
Cotton strike. As for Continental politics, they look 
&$ unsatisfactory as they well can do. Happily the 
treaty of peace between Greece and Turkey has at 
length been signed. Greece, however, is in a 
deplorable state, and it will be fortunate indeed if 
there is not a famine next year in Thessaly. Turkey 





is in a bad way, too. The crisis in Austria-Hungary 
grows graver every day; if it lasts for any length 
of time it is probable that there will be 
no improvement on Continental Bourses. The 
unrest in the Balkan Peninsula, too, causes 
uneasiness, and as spring approaches there will 
probably be some apprehension of disturbances. 
President McKinley’s Message is really conciliatory, 
though it is not altogether calculated to please 
Spanish feeling. In the meantime, Spain is in a 
most desperate state, and how she can go on paying 
her way is difficult to see. Italy, it is to be hoped, 
is emerging from her worst financial embarrass- 
ments, though there is much to be done yet before 
the credit of the State is fully re-established, and 
especially great reform is needed in local government 
and in the banking system. The excitement over 
the Dreyfus affair seems to be abating; but, for all 
that, there is no inclination to engage in new 
business in France. The losses of France have been 
very heavy during the past two years from the 
breakdown of the South African boom, the crash in 
Constantinople, the crisis in Vienna, and the fall 
in Spanish securities. In Brazil and Uruguay 
there is very little improvement. In South 
Africa the Boers are now engaged in the Presi- 
dential conflict, and nothing is being done to 
satisfy the mining industry's claims; while in 
India the frontier operations are not yet ended. 
Everywhere, then, there is a disinclination to 
engage in new enterprise. As a consequence, 
business on the Stock Exchange is quite stagnant. 
The great public is holding completely aloof, and 
there are very few new companies coming out. But 
in spite of all, the Home trade is good, and even the 
Foreign trade is by no means bad. There is every 
prospect now that the supply of wheat will be fairly 
sufficient, and that there will not be that rise in price 
which so many looked forward to in the spring and 
summer. It seems certain that the wheat crop in 
Argentina is as large as that of 1895, when, it will be 
recollected, the price of wheat fell under a pound a 
quarter. Such a fall is not to be anticipated now, 
because of the shortness of the crop all over Europe ; 
but a great surplus in Argentina will prevent the 
scarcity that a little while ago so many apprehended. 
It appears equally clear that there will be a fairly 
large surplus in Australia. With regard to India it 
is too soon to speak yet. All that is certain is that 
a large area has been sown. The cutting will not 
begin until the end of February or the beginning of 
March. But if there is a good crop it will begin to 
arrive in Europe just when the European and 
the United States crops will be beginning to get 
exhausted. 

The Money Market continues easy and is likely 
to remain so till the end of the year. There being 
so very little speculation, there is an unusually 
small demand for banking accommodation, and 
rates are much lower than seemed likely. In the 
United States, too, rates are very moderate. It is 
quite clear that, in spite of two good wheat crops in 
succession disposed of at high prices, the farmers are 
still not very flush of cash. Apparently they have 
been obliged to pay off debts that they have been 
accumulating for years, and thus are not increasing 
their domestic expenditure as much as was antici- 
pated. No gold, therefore, will go to the United 
States, none is going to the Continent, and none is 
likely to go to India. Indeed, the India Council has 
announced this week that next Wednesday it will 
offer for tender 40 lacs of rupees. For fourteen 
weeks the Council has not sold any, and apparently 
it hopes to be able to sell on a great scale now. 
The Council further announces that instead of 13 
millions, for which it was intended to draw accord- 
ing to the Budget, it has been decided to draw only 
10 millions. If the Council is able to sell drafts 
enough to realise 10 millions it will be surprising. 

The City of Pietermaritzburg, Natal, invites sub- 
scriptions for £600,000 3 per cent. Consolilated 
Stock, repayable at the end of 1939, for the purpose 
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of providing funds for the improvement of the 
borough water supply and for other permanent 
public works. 

The Great Northern Industrial Gold Company, 
Limited, has a capital of £400,000 in £1 shares; 
234,000 of these shares are offered for subscription. 
The Company acquires a property in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in the State of California. The 
purchase price has been fixed by the vendors at 
£280,000, 

The Grosvenor Dairies, Limited, is formed to 
acquire twelve dairies situate in London and the 
suburbs, the purchase price being £97,000. The 
capital of the Company is £120,000, half in 6 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares, and half in 
ordinary shares, both of £1. 

The Commercial Steel Company of Great Britain, 
Limited, has a capital of £800,000 in £1 shares. The 
Company is formed to acquire a licence granted by 
the Harvey Steel Company of Great Britain in con- 
nection with the manufacture and treatment of 
certain articles. But the company is not manu- 
facturing; it really is intended to grant licences 
to manufactures under a royalty. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘ATURDA Y.—The practical breakdown of the 
Engineers’ Conference is none the less a lament- 
able occurrence because it had long been foreseen. It 
is difficult to apportion the blame for this collapse 
between the two contending parties. That both are 
in part responsible is evident, and, as usual, the 
mastersfrom their maladroit way of putting their case, 
and their open contempt for outside opinion, have, 
to a certain extent, alienated public opinion. But 
nothing can affect the fact that the struggle was in 
the first instance forced upon the employers through 
the intolerable line of conduct pursued, not by 
the men as a body, but by the officials of the 
Unions. For years past, the masters have been 
masters in name only in their own workshops; 
and the worst of it has been the fact that the real 
power has been vested not’ in the hands of the 
workpeople in each particular shop, but in outside 
officials, who have known nothing and cared nothing 
for the circumstances of individual employers or 
employees, but have been bent upon turning the 
workmen into a well-drilled army moving at the 
word of command from the headquarters of the 
trade. Against this tyranny, which has done in- 
credible injury to English trade and has hurt the 
workman almost as much as the employer, it is 
impossible to protest too strongly. It looks as 
though there would be no relief to the present 
situation until the Unions have chosen new leaders 
and reverted to their old policy. 

Mr. McEwan well deserved the honorary degree 
of LL.D. conferred upon him by Edinburgh Univer- 
sity yesterday. His princely gift to the University 
is one of the largest individual benefactions ever 
received by any of our British seats of learning. 
Mr. McEwan has long been a warm supporter of 
Liberal principles and the Liberal party, and he is 
distinguished for his whole-hearted opposition to 
that new Socialism which threatened a few years 
ago to submerge genuine Liberalism and destroy 
the saving virtues of individual character and 
effort. Happily, the new Socialism is no longer 
the formidable thing it seemed to be eight or 
nine years ago, and there is every reason to 
believe that Liberal development will proceed in 
future on the same lines as in the past. 

Sunday.—A letter from a well-informed corre- 
spondent abroad gives us the most positive assurance, 
on the highest authority, that there is no truth in 
the rnmours with regard to the future policy of 
Austria-Hungary in Turkey. The notion that the 





Emperor Francis Joseph has come to terms with 
Russia, and is prepared to acquiesce in a Russian 
occupation of Constantinople, is derided by my 
correspondent. Things seem likely to go on in the 
future very much as they have done recently in 
the Balkan Peninsula. The misfortune is that this 
means no diminution in the power of the Sultan. 

Monday.—I see that the meeting to-morrow of 
the General Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation is being made the excuse in some 
quarters for renewed attacks upon the Federation, 
and attempts are even being made to compare it 
with the self-appointed Caucus which recently 
made itself ridiculous by issuing a “ mani- 
festo”’ from some room in the National Liberal 
Club. The Federation is by no means a 
perfect body; but it happens to possess one 
qualification which does not attach, and cannot 
attach, to any sub-committee of a club. It is a 
representative body chosen by popular election for 
the very purpose of giving voice to the sentiments 
of the constituencies. It may be that its utterances 
are not always wise or prudent; but, at least, they 
are the utterances of men who have been authorised 
to speak for others. The fact that they represent 
the opinion of the provinces as well as London gives 
additional importance to their representative char- 
acter. For years past, attempts have been made by 
small cliques in London to arrogate to themselves 
the right to speak with authority on questions of 
Liberal policy. Those who are behind the scenes, 
and who know something of the origin and object of 
these cliques are not likely to be misled by the 
performances. To those who only see the outward 
aspect of what is happening, it may be well to 
mention one fact. That is, that the National Liberal 
Federation and its General Committee are elected 
bodies and elected for the special purpose of repre- 
senting the opinion of the constituencies. This 
cannot be said of any of the other “ committees” 
and cliques who attempt to impose their own views 
upon the country as those of the Liberal electors. 

Tuesday.—The Times, i see, givesa verbatim report 
extending to four columns or thereabouts of a speech 
by Mr. George Curzon, and cuts Mr. Asquith short 
with acolumn. There is more in this than “ meets 
the eye”; and if one wants to find its real meaning, 
it will be necessary to study the subject of the two 
speeches. Both had the same subject—the campaign 
on the Indian frontier. Mr. Asquith attacked once 
more, with unsparing severity, the criminal blunder- 
ing of the men who, by involving us in this wretched 
forward policy, have made themselves responsible 
for so much loss of life and so terrible a waste of 
treasure. Mr. Curzon, on the other hand, offered 
an official, or semi-official, defence of this crazy 
adventure. He was as pert as usual, and even 
more than usually inexact. But he came to 
the aid of the Times at a moment when it 
sorely needed the assistance of somebody in defend- 
ing a policy which is unreservedly condemned by 
every intelligent person not under the immediate 
influence of Ministers. So Mr. Curzon, the Under- 
Secretary, receives the honour of a verbatim report, 
and Mr. Asquith is cut short with a column. It is 
only when it has a desperately bad case that the 
Times plays the part of the ostrich with its head in 
the sand in this fashion. And the case of the Times 
is desperate indeed. No independent speaker out- 
side the Government will defend the Lansdowne- 

Roberts policy, and even inside the Government the 

more prudent men are extremely anxious not to 
burn their fingers by touching this particular ques- 
tion. The silence of Mr. Chamberlain, for example, 
is most eloquent. Next to it in eloquence must be 
placed the insolent misrepresentation and audacious 
defiance of the facts which characterise the oratory 
of Mr. Curzon. 

Wednesday.— There was no kind of reason in the 
“strategy” which prevailed in the committee of the 
Liberal Federation at Derby yesterday. The people 
who insisted upon taking a vote in favour of giving 
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the Parliamentary suffrage to women, despite the 
notorious fact that the majority of the associations 
composing the Federation are strongly opposed to 
this absurd fad, and who captured a momentary 
majority, acted as the members of the House of 
Commons did last session, when in wantonness and 
levity they voted in favour of the Woman's Suffrage 


Bill. They covered themselves with discredit and 
did nothing to advance the cause they have at heart. 
It is, however, very unfortunate that at the very 
time when Liberals are being exhorted to lay aside 
their fads, and their personal prepossessions in 
favour of this or the other scheme of reform, we 
should have had this example of the determination 
of small cliques of extreme people to force their 
views upon the party, no matter at what cost to the 
party prospects. Of course, if the vote at Derby 
yesterday really represented the opinion of the 
Liberal party, there would be very little chance of 
seeing that party in power within the next dozen 
years. As it is, it is clear from yesterday's pro- 
ceedings that Liberals have still a good deal to learn 
from adversity before they can really hope to take 
possession of the Promised Land. 

The death of one of the men engaged in a boxing 
contest at the National Sporting Club has caused an 
extraordinary sensation in London. The club has 
become one of the recognised features of our London 
life. Men of real eminence, as well as mere persons 
of rank and fashion, belonged to it, and boldly 
defended their patronage of it on the ground of the 
“manliness” of boxing and its influence in raising 
the moral standard of the race. The decorum with 
which the Monday evening glove-fights were con- 
ducted was almost oppressive. The place was as 
solemn asachurch. The police knew all about the 
proceedings of the club and made no attempt to 
interfere with them, and Panch’s Alimanack for 1898 
has devoted a large engraving to a view of the 
“ring” and the spectators. Yet it has been 
notorions for some time past that these boxing 
contests were prize-fights in everything but name, 
and no one acquainted with the character of the 
sport felt much surprise when the melancholy news 
of yesterday was made known. Once more a painful 
lesson has been taught as to the impossibility of 
preserving moderation in contests of this kind, and 
the National Sporting Club will henceforth take its 
place in the long list of attempts to reconcile the 
prize-ring with ordinary notions of humanity that 
have ended in failure. 

Lord Rosebery’s witty and graceful speech at the 
Gimcrack Club last night was not without a certain 
element of pathos. It showed, at any rate, how 
difficult is the path of a man who, born in a certain 
rank in life and brought up among his peers, has the 
courage and unselfishness to devote himself to public 
work and the service of his fellow-men. The pur- 
suits which in his own rank are regarded not only 
as being innocent and natural, but almost necessary, 
are viewed by outsiders with suspicion and dis- 
favour; whilst, on the other hand, his sympathy 
with the wider causes which find favour with the 
great masses of mankind subjects him to the dislike 
and enmity of many members of his own class, who 
look upon him as a traitor to his caste. Truly the 
lot of a wealthy patrician who devotes himself to 
public work on the popular and more generous side 
has never been a happy one in this country, and 
Was never less happy than at present. It is for- 
tunate that we can still find men, like the ex- 
Premier, who are so far animated by a high sense 
of duty as to regard the unfairness with which they 
are so frequently judged by both parties with an 
eye to the humour ci the thing rather than its 
gross injustice. 

Thursday.—There are rumours circulating among 
men who hold high places in the ranks of the Con- 
Servative party, of serious differences of opinion 
between the Prime Minister and the Colonial Secre- 
tary. It is impossible for the outside world to 
determine what measure of truth there may be in 





these stories, but that they are rather widely spread 
is certain. It is in connection with African affairs 
that Lord Salisbury and his impetuous colleague are 
unable to see eye to eye. I suppose that no one will 
ever really know in what light Mr. Chamberlain is 
really viewed by his present political associates until 
he is put up for election at the Carlton Club. His 
fate in such an election would give us a fairly 
accurate idea of his standing in the ranks of 
Conservatism. 

Of course the Ministerial newspapers are making 
merry over the proceedings at Derby. There is no 
need to add anything to what I have said already 
on the subject of those proceedings. They are not 
regarded seriously by any responsible Liberals, and 
they commit nobody—not even the persons attend- 
ing the conference—to anything in particular. Still 
they give the Ministerialists a peg on which to 
hang their eloquent discourses upon the madness of 
Radicals in general, and the disintegration of the 
Liberal party. 

Friday.—The military authorities are, I hear, a 
good deal chagrined at the lack of response to their 
demand for more money and more men for the 
army. They fail to see that it is not any wish to 
starve the army that animates the country, but a 
strong indisposition to trust the present organisation 
and its chiefs with increased funds. Lord Lans- 
downe, who is the man who has plunged us in the 
tragical blunders of the Indian frontier campaign, is 
nota man whom the country would willingly entrust 
with farther means of conducting worthless military 
operations for the gratification of empty-headed 
Jingoes ; nor is the staff at the War Office regarded 
with much confidence by the country. The feeling 
is that no demand for more money ought to be 
granted until we know how the money is to be 
applied, and that no increase of the army will 
be of the slightest use unless it be accompanied 
by a reorganisation of the whole of our military 
forces. Lord Lansdowne’s speech yesterday will 
not alter the views in the slightest degree. There 
is no confidence either in him or in his staff. 








A QUESTION OF DISCOUNT. 





T is a long time since any document so amusing 
as the report of the Authors’ Society on the 
question of the discount allowed on the purchase of 
books by retail booksellers was given to the world. 
The Authors’ Society—which is chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that it contains so few men of recognised 
standing in the world of letters, and that it seems to 
be run bya small clique of busybodies—evidently 
takes itself very seriously. It has issued a report 
which, in its literary elegance, if not in its business 
acuteness, is almost equal to that of an ordinary 
railway company, and in this report it has discussed, 
with the profound sagacity which we naturally 
expect from such men as Mr. Rider Haggard and 
Sir Walter Besant, the whole question of the dis- 
count upon books. We had imagined that this was 
a question which chiefly concerned the booksellers 
and the public. In this idea we were, it seems, mis- 
taken. The Authors’ Society is the body which 
claims to determine the conditions upon which books 
shall be bought and sold. This claim does not 
seem to be in any way affected by the fact that nine- 
tenths of the known authors of Great Britain know 
nothing and care nothing about this Society. So long 
as it enjoys the services of one or two of the gentle- 
men whose names are appended to its report on the 
discount question it may be trusted to go upon its 
way with a sublime indifference to mere matters of 
detail of this kind. Its report fills a column of the 
Times, and is taken up with the various reasons 
which lead the Society to refuse to join in any 
attempt to put an end to the ridiculous discount 
system in the book trade. Yet, although a whole 
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column of words is spun out upon this subject, the 
authors modestly conceal from the public their real, 
and only satisfactory, reason for the decision at 
which they have arrived. Writers of fiction, it 
appears, cannot tell the whole truth even in so dry a 
document as a business report. We shall endeavour 
to supply the deficiency in the statement upon which 
we are commenting. 

The discount question, we ought, perhaps, to 
explain to our readers, is simply the question of the 
reason why you can buy a book, the published price 
of which is six shillings, for four-and-sixpence, any- 
where, except at Messrs. Smith’s bookstalls. To 
ordinary persons it might naturally seem that there 
was no possible excuse for this ridiculous custom. 
It is a custom which has fallen into disuse in all 
other branches of trade. In former days the regular 
sale price of a piece of music, published nominally at 
three shillings, was ninepence, and there were similar 
anomalies as silly and indefensible in other branches 
of business. It is in the book-trade alone, however, 
that this trick of marking an article with a fictitious 
price still prevails. It is a trick which, as every- 
body knows, has almost ruined the bookselling 
trade. In the provinces it may be said t»> have 
ruined it entirely. The booksellers, in their 
misery, have appealed to the London publishers 
to assist them out of a dilemma for the 
existence of which the publishers are certainly 
not responsible. The publishers, despite the 
hardened criminality which, in the opinion of so 
many eminent members of the Authors’ Society, 
distinguishes them, have not turned a deaf ear to 
the cry of the booksellers. They have expressed 
their willingness to alter the prices of their books in 
order to make the nominal price correspond more 
nearly with reality than it does at present. They 
themselves will gain little, if anything by this 
change, but they will make it very difficult for an 
unscrupulous bookseller to undersell his rivals, and 
thus gain possession of the whole trade of a town. 
Farthermore, the publishers have considered the 
possibility of refusing to supply their books to what 
are known as the “ cutting” booksellers, that is to 
say, the men who sell books, not only without profit, 
but often at a loss,in order to draw customers to 
other branches of their business. Having thus shown 
their desire to help a trade which is rapidly drifting 
into bankruptcy, it appears that they invited the 
Authors’ Society to say whether it was prepared to 
co-operate with them in the effort to save the book- 
sellers, The reply of the Authors’ Society is the 
report to which we have referred. It is a master- 
piece of inconsequential reasoning and confused 
analogy. The authors, it appears, are greatly hurt 
at the thought of applying coercion to the “ cutting” 
bookseller. The only coercion of which they approve 
seems to be that which they strive to impose upon 
the wicked publisher. But whilst they use a great deal 
of stodgy eloquence in condemning the wickedness of 
“proposals limiting the freedom of the retail book- 
seller’ —that is, his freedom to undersell his neighbour 
—they forget altogether to mention the only reason 
which leads them to take an interest in this question 
at all. That reason is, the substantial fact of the 
author’s royalty. It is the great desire of Sir Walter 
Besant and the other writers of his type who cater 
for middle-ciass consumption to establish a fixed 
royalty by way of remuneration for the author on 
the books he writes. Twenty and twenty-five per 
cent. are, we believe, the favourite figures at which 
they fix that royalty. But, whatever its nominal 
amount may be, the mode in which it is calculated 
is always the same. It is paid upon the published 
—that is to say, the nominal—price of the book. 
Thus, on a book published at six shillings, but really 
sold at four-and-sixpence, the author's royalty at 
twenty-five per cent. would be eighteenpence. But 
if, in accordance with the dictates of common-sense, 
the nominal price was made to correspond with 
the real one, the author's royalty would be reduced 
to thirteenpence-halfpenny. This is the slightly 





significant fact which the Authors’ Society forgot 
to mention when it propounded the many noble 
reasons that led it to oppose the “coercion” of 
the cutting bookseller, and to refuse to assist his 
starving rival. Great, indeed, is Diana of the 
Ephesians—more especially to the coppersmith with 
an eye to business. Uncontrolled trade and com- 
petition are noble things, more particularly when 
they mean no diminution in the amount of one’s 
well-earned royalty ! 

It will strike most persons that the whole 
question is one of money, and that the only real 
reason why the august Society of Authors has 
meddled in it is because it is composed of gentle- 
men who are neither more nor less sordid than their 
fellow-creatures. We do not blame worthy Sir 
Walter Besant and his friends for looking after that 
odd fourpence-halfpenny of their royalty ; but why 
have they not the manliness to avow the fact that 
this, and not the sacred principle of unlimited com- 
petition, is the thing for which they are contending ? 
They talk a great deal about the dignity of letters— 
a dignity which does not seem to have been 
materially enhanced since they began their praise- 
worthy crusade —and they are never tired of 
insinuating more or less pleasant things about the 
sordid avarice of publishers. Would it not be well 
that they should recognise the fact that, so far as 
regard for their own interests is concerned, there is 
really not a pin to choose between the two classes? 
Certainly it is the publisher, rather than the author, 
who has shown the greater desire to help a distressed 
fellow-creature in this matter of the bookselling 
trade. If the Society of Authors would only grasp 
the fact that the people of Great Britain are not 
naturally a book-buying people, and that the 
majority of them, unfortunately, begrudge every 
shilling which they spend upon literature, even, we 
fear, upon the immortal works of the gentlemen who 
have produced this report, it would come nearer 
than it has done yet to understanding the question 
with which it has dealt so confidently. The British 
public want to buy their books as cheaply as 
possible, and will always buy them where they 
can be obtained at the lowest price. We do not 
blame them for this idiosyncrasy of theirs; it is one 
common to human nature. But if the combination 
of trades for self-protection is only to be allowed to 
amalgamated engineers or incorporated cobblers, the 
result of this spirit of economy, so far as the book- 


selling trade is concerned, cannot be in doubt. The 
middleman will disappear, leaving as his only 
memorial a thousand desolated homes, and the 


wholesale publishers will become more and more the 
masters of the great trade in books. We do not 
know how Sir Walter Besant and his friends relish 
this prospect. To us it does not seem to be one that 
holds out much hope to the author valiantly defend- 
ing the sacred principle of his real royalty on a 
sham price. 








THE DREYFUS MYSTERY. 





\ ey is a new inquiry into the mystery which 

has roused the fiercest passions in the French 
capital. It has been officially declared that there is 
no affaire Dreyfus, and the Minister of War, General 
Billot, has proclaimed his unshaken belief in the 
guilt of the miserable man who is locked in a cage on 
the Ile du Diable. As M. Scheurer-Kestner pointed 
out in the debate in the Senate on Tuesday, the 
official attitude cannot be reconciled with the facts. 
If there is no affaire Dreyfus, why this fresh inquiry ’ 
Ostensibly it is a court-martial on Major Esterhazy, 
who is accused by M. Mathieu Dreyfus, brother of 
the condemned man, of having written the bordereav 
which is the foundation of the case. It is acknow- 
ledged by the Government that the bordereav will 
be examined anew together with other evidence. 
Unless this means that Major Esterhazy is to be 
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charged on the indictment preferred by M. Mathieu 
Dreyfus, it means nothing. If the indictment should 
be proved, a revision of the judgment on Captain 
Dreyfus must follow. “The truth is,” said M. 
Scheurer-Kestner, “that the two cases are so closely 
interlocked that they cannot be separated.” This 
seems obvious, but it is also obvious that the Govern- 
ment do not accept that conclusion. They are 
putting in the bordereau, it is true; but there is 
reason to suspect that they do not rest their 
case solely or even mainly on that document. 
M. Méline made the significant statement in the 
Senate, that “certain bearings of the question on 
our foreign relations are concerned with facts which 
must be kept secret.” There is in the bordereau 
itself no fact which possesses this character. That 
paper relates to matters which are accessible to 
every diligent reader of official reports. The informa- 
tion it offered to the supposed purchaser was not 
worth buying. It is treasonable all the same, but 
its treason is not of the kind that must be discussed 
with closed doors. All the best-known experts of 
handwriting in Europe and America have declared 
that Captain Dreyfus could not have written it; and 
it differs from his acknowledged hand in ways which 
are plain to every eye. Equally plain is the close 
resemblance it bears to the acknowledged hand of 
Major Esterhazy. But suppose it should be decided 
by the second tribunal that he is the author, who 
can feel sure that the first verdict will be upset? 

Two very significant circumstances demand atten- 
tion. Maitre Demarge, the counsel of Dreyfus, has 
explicitly stated that no document save the bordereau 
was submitted to him or his client at the trial. The 
military code has been cited to show that no conseil 
de guerre has the right to base its judgment on 
evidence which is not disclosed to the defence. That, 
on the face of it, is common justice; at any rate, 
Maitre Demange says he cannot believe that the 
court condemned his client on evidence which he had 
not seen. What, then, are the documents, other 
than the bordereau, which will be examined in the 
new inquiry? Again, M. Scheurer-Kestner, whose 
probity is above reproach, declares that he implored 
M. Méline, at their private conference, when the 
Premier asserted that Dreyfus was guilty, to 
produce the proof. “To end this lamentable 
affair,” says the Vice-President of the Senate, “I 
offered, if this proof were forthcoming, to state 
publicly that I had been misled.” Would it not 
have been easy for M. Méline to say, “ We know that 
Dreyfus wrote the bordereau,” if the bordereau were 
the root of the matter? Or, if some other evidence 
establishes the guilt of Dreyfus, why could not M. 
Scheurer-Kestner have been admitted to the secret ? 
He is a model of patriotism, discretion, and the zeal 
for truth, and when convinced by overwhelming 
proof, he would have acknowledged his error to the 
world, and, in all probability, have killed the agita- 
tion for reopening the case. But the Government 
maintained an obstinate silence. ‘“ Dreyfus is 
guilty.” Why? Even the Vice-President of the 
Senate, who has at least as much character at stake 
as M. Méline, and who may be a member of the 
Cabinet any day, is not permitted to know. The 
irony of this secrecy in a Government which has 
just abolished the secret interrogation of prisoners, 
is complete. 

Conjecture, no doubt, has been wild and free. 
Mr. Labouchere, who can see as far into a milestone 
as most people, has gravely published the statement 
of an anonymous French friend that some com- 
promising document was stolen from the pocket of 
the German Ambassador in Paris! M. Bertillon, 
who ought to be a sensible man, says that a docu- 
ment he submitted at the trial secured the verdict. 
This precious disclosure, we learn from the Figaro, 
which shares with M. Scheurer-Kestner and M. Zola 
the distinction of having brought Major Esterhazy 
to book, was a diagram which left the tribunal 
Stupefied by M. Bertillon’s misplaced ingenuity. 
Major Esterhazy may not have written the bordereau, 








but he is the author of a batch of letters which damn 
him as a soldier and a Frenchman. He is the hero 
who wished he were a captain of Uhlans, and 
hoped to see the French army againin German prisons. 
He has heaped up childish lies which would have 
excited the comtempt of Richard Pigott. He has 
had midnight interviews with veiled ladies; he is 
protected by some mysterious personage behind the 
scenes; he is persecuted by a wealthy Jewish syndi- 
cate. It is difficult to say whether he is madman or 
knave; but he has not lacked friends. Oracles 
like M. Rochefort and M. Lucien Millevoye 
proclaim him an injured patriot. M. Rochefort’s 
judgment we all know, and M. Millevoye is the 
discerning writer who trumpeted the forgeries 
of Norton, which made the electors of the Var 
believe that M. Clémenceau was in the pay of the 
British Government. Every crazy politician, every 
disreputable sheet in Paris, associates Esterhazy 
with the “honour of the French army,” and 
denounces M. Zola as the hired tool of the Jews 
because he expresses the feeling of honest and 
thinking Frenchmen, who demand to be satisfied 
that a horrible blunder has not been committed in 
a secret trial. 

The curious position now is that all the purely 
circumstantial evidence known to the public is 
stronger against Esterhazy, whose motives for 
treason are obvious, than it is against Dreyfus, 
whose motives are inexplicable. The one is an 
unscrupulous creature without money or credit, 
and with a raving hatred of France; the other 
is a man who, outside of his conviction by proofs 
withheld from the world, is without reproach. 
For three years he has suffered agonies which 
are scarcely conceivable. No wonder that, in the 
peculiar circumstances, he enlists the sympathies 
of many generous minds. Men like M. Scheurer- 
Kestner, M. de Freycinet, M. Waldeck - Rousseau, 
M. Poincaré, and M. Zola have nothing to gain by 
resisting savage and irrational prejudice, and calling 
for an intelligible vindication of justice. They 
cannot understand what national interest exacts 
the suppression of the truth. The foreign observer 
of this strange enigma can only hope that the 
investigation, now in progress with closed doors, 
may give a final answer both to calumny and to the 
voice of equity. 








A PILGRIMAGE TO THE GRAVE OF BURKE, 





E Irishmen are fond of graves. Most of our 
loves and hopes lie buried; some slain by 

facts, some by the English, more by ourselves. So 
if one’s liver tells one that the fireside is dangerous 
on a November Sunday, what better bourne could 
the road book suggest than the grave of Burke? It 
is twenty-three miles from the Marble Arch to the 
village of Beaconsfield, in Bucks, which has had the 
strange fate of providing a last resting-place for 
Burke and a title for Benjamin Disraeli. No man 
could find much romance in the Uxbridge Road. 
Burke must have found it a good road for thinking 
as he rolled along in his heavy barouche to and from 
the week's work in Parliament. At least it is a 
better road for thinking than for seeing, or, indeed, 
for bicycling, on a muggy, muddy, autumn day. 
There is nothing very progressive and nothing very 
ancient, unless it be the lumbering horse trams 
which our archeologists of the London County 
Council have had the quaint fancy to perpetuate in 
an age of electricity. The trams take us very near 
the asylum at Hanwell, and prove that slow locomo- 
tion is by no means inconsistent with the nervous 
excitement which leads to insanity. Uxbridge is 
more interesting. The main street must be much as 
Burke knew it, even to the “Old Treaty House and 
Crown Inn,’ where King Charles made his igno- 
minious truce with the Parliament. It may have 
been, as he passed it, that the philosopher, who 
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had the excuse of Connaught ancestry, and 
was a freeman of the City of the Tribes, 
wrote down Cromwell as “one of the bold 
bad men of history.” Thenceforward the road 
passes through park-like land with stately trees to 
typify the rest and peace of an old country based on 
a stable constitution. Gerrard’s Cross is a pretty 
village struggling round an open common, marred 
by a white-brick basilica expressing the undigested 
sacerdotalism of the modern Church of England. 
Thence to Beaconsfield there is nothing to offend 
the eye. And yet it all seemed inhospitable in 
its reposeful comfort. Nobody was on the road, 
except hers and there an army-reserve man on 
the tramp. One fancied the men must all be 
sleeping off their midday meal, and the dogs, as 
we know, are all muzzled. It must have been a 
desolate place enough for a great man half-under- 
stood to spend the autumn of his life. In his earlier 
years Burke had done but little for Ireland, and 
there is some truth in that lament of Mr. Morley 
over “the absenteeism of her men of genius.” He 
had played his part—and a noble part—on the 
larger stage, had been in English Ministries, and 
thundered as a partisan on the front benches. He 
had bought his park in Buckinghamshire and tried 
to settle down in England to live as the English live. 
It was a mistake. On just such an autumn day as 
this he must have felt it a mistake, and have turned 
from the uncongenial placidities to the sorrows of 
the land of his birth. And thus it came, one fancied, 
that the work of his later years—on which he was 
not less intent than on fighting the French Revolu- 
tion—was the emancipation of the Irish Catholics. 
He intended them, as Nature intended them, to add 
to the forces of European stability, instead of 
running to seed or Jacobitism as is the way of the 
neglected. He sent over his son todo the organising 
which Wolfe Tone could do, and did, so much 
better. He lost no opportunity of appealing to the 
English governing classes among whom he had 
obtained so great, and for a man of non-English 
origin so strange, an influence. He was an Esther 
in the palace of the King, who used his power to say 
a word, and say it with effect, for his mother’s 
people. Perhaps it was no great credit to Esther 
to be in the King’s palace, but being there she did 
her best. And Burke had a chief share in securing 
the franchise and the removal of the more galling 
civil disabilities—exclusion from Parliament alone 
excepted—for the down-trodden Irish race at the 
very moment when Pitt was abandoning the notion 
of English reform. 

Beaconsfield is a picturesque place with wide 
streets and low houses, no two alike. It seems to 
set but little store by the memory of Burke. If 
he had been a Frenchman, and Beaconsfield a French 
village, his statue would be in the market place; but 
Beaconsfield is English, and Burke was Irish, and 
there is no statue. I asked the maiden at the inn 
whether she could tell me the way to the place 
where Burke had lived. “I never heard of the 
gentleman,” was her brisk reply, for surely no 
people are more frankly ignorant of all that in 
their daily life they need not know. “It used to 
be called Gregory’s,” I persisted. ‘Oh, Gregory’s 
Farm! Of course I know Gregory’s Farm,” and 
she gave me the required directions, and I did not 
attempt to tell her about Burke. In the church 
where the great man is buried there are two 
monuments. A marble slab on the wall tells us 
that: “ Near this place lies interred all that was 
mortal of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, 
who died on the %th of July, 1797, aged 68 years. 
In the same grave are deposited the remains of 
his only son, Richard Burke, Esq., Representative 
in Parliament of the Borough of Malton, who died 
on the 2nd of August, 1794, aged 35; of his brother, 
Richard Burke, E<sq., Barrister-at-Law and Recorder 
of the City of Bristol, who died on the 4th of 
February, 1794, and of his widow, Jane Mary Burke, 
who died on the 2nd of April, 1812, aged 78.” Just this 























and nothing more. There is no attempt at the more 
florid imagery which marks the tablet near by of 
a Sheriff of the City of London, commemorated by 
his fellow-citizens. In the aisle there is another 
monument, a brass. The good people of Beacons- 
field do not care to be reminded of a philosopher 
every Sunday, so they have covered the aisle, brass 
and all, with a decent cocoanut matting—prison- 
made, no doubt. Lifting the matting one reads: 
“Within the vault beneath in a wooden coffin lie 
the remains of the Rt. Fonourable Edmund Burke. 
This brass has been placed in the year of our Lord 
and Saviour 1862, under the auspices of the Rev. 
John Gould, B.D., Rector of Beaconsfield, by Edmund 
Haviland Burke, Esq., great-grand-nephew and re- 
presentative of Edmund Burke; and by Sir Ulysses 
de Burgh, G.C.B.; Lord Downes; Sir Bernard Burke, 
Ulster King-at-Arms ; Peter Burke, Serjeant-at-Law ; 
Joseph Burke, Esq., of Elm Hall, Co. Tipperary ; 
Richard Burke, Esq., of Thornfields, Co. Limerick ; 
and the Rev. Michael Burke, of Ballydugan, Co. 
Galway; their object being to mark the grave of 
the greatest of their name.” And then follows the 
motto of the Norman-Irish family, not inappropriate 
to Edmund Burke either as a bit of rhetoric or as a 
counsel of perfection—“ Ung roy, ung foy, ung loy.” 
It all seemed as it ought to be. He tried to live as 
an Englishman, and was buried in an Englisi church ; 
but the scattered clan came over to erect the 
monument. 

And then to Gregory’s. The farmer’s daughter at 
the neat farm-steading points the way to the ruins 
of the manor house. The west wind was blowing 
hard, and bringing with it the same misty rain as 
on the Connaught coast. I expected to see just such 
a ruined manor house as there are plenty of in 
Ireland—ivy growing wild on the walls and the 
house-leek on the remains of a roof, and the rooks 
(we call them crows) cawing round it as the only 
sign of life. Just such a ruin, I remember, is the 
old home of the Lefanus on the Cavan and Leitrim 
border. But this was to expect too much. No 
dilapidated building is left on Gregory’s Farm. All 
one can trace is a few mounds on the sward which 
mark the foundations of the house. The cattle 
doubtless find it nearly as good grazing as the 
neighbouring paddock. “ You clear away your 
ruins better in England,” I thought, as I ploughed 
my bicycle through the mud back to London. 


V. B. 








WOMEN AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

HE interesting and important conference which 
T was held under Mr. Bryce’s presidency in the 
house of the Society of Arts last week, and which 
was attended by a remarkable number of those 
distinguished men and women whom the poverty of 
the English language compels us to describe as 
educationalists, spoke out with a refreshing vigour 
and decisiveness on one of the vexed questions of 
the day. The conference was summoned originally 
in the interests of Holloway College, to consider the 
attitude which that institution should adopt with 
regard to the proposals for granting University 
degrees to women. But the presence of repre- 
sentatives from nearly all the women’s colleges 
in the country lifted the discussion on to larger 
grounds, and gave rise to a very significant 
expression of opinion on the various sugges- 
tions of which the world has lately heard. 
Three proposals were before the meeting. One 
advocated the erection of Holloway College, in 
accordance with the founder's wish, into a degree- 
giving University, which women from all parts of 
England could attend. Another advocated the 
establishment of a Federated Women’s University, 
under the patronage, apparently, of Oxford and 
of Cambridge, which Newnham and Girton and 
Somerville Hall, and all the well-known women’s 
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colleges might join, and which, perhaps, might have 
its site on Egham Hill. <A third advocated the 
inclusion of Holloway in the proposed new University 
for London, leaving the position of the Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges untouched. Of these three 
courses the first was summarily dismissed. Its sole 
supporter gave it only a vague and half-hearted 
defence. Even the Holloway governors abstained 
from pressing it upon the meeting. It seems, indeed, 
to have been generally realised that the founder of 
that beautiful, but rather unfortunate, institution 
had entertained views with regard to education 
which no educationalist could heartily endorse. 
Holloway College was originally established on the 
model of the munificent colleges in America, where 
no less than 487 public bodies have the power to 
grant degrees; but its best friends have clearly 
recognised that to follow out that ideal in this 
country could only result in making the degrees 
so given valueless, and in converting into an in- 
efficient University a college which is every day 
becoming more efficient and worthy of respect. 
We cannot doubt that last Saturday’s conference 
represented public feeling in the emphatic negative 
with which it met the first proposal made. 

It was over the second suggestion, however, that 
the real battle raged. Mr. Strachan Davidson of 
Balliol laid before the meeting with considerable 
adroitness the proposals for a Federated Women’s 
University, to include the various colleges now 
engaged in education. Of this University Holloway 
would probably be the nucleus, but the women’s 
colleges at Oxford and at Cambridge were to join; 
and in some way, which, we confess, we have not 
fathomed, the men’s Universities were to give the 
new concern a helping hand, to countersign its 
diplomas, to supervise its teachers, to keep its 
examinations and its tests up to the mark. Mr. 
Strachan Davidson’s ingenuity deserves all credit 
—in this world of partisans the discoverer of 
a via media is always worthy of esteem— 
though the light-hearted audacity with which this 
distinguished representative of Conservatism at 
Oxford referred his hearers to American experiments 
is positively startling in its readiness for change. 
But Mr. Strachan Davidson found few supporters 
except the Warden of All Souls. Even Professor 
Case, from the same camp, condemned his plan as 
dangerous and impracticable. The head of Girton 
deprecated any step in that direction. Mrs. Sidgwick 
declared, on behalf of Newnham, that there was not 
“the slightest chance” of that great college joining 
a Federated University for Women. Miss Rogers, 
on behalf of the Oxford colleges, denounced the 
clever but insidious plan. Mrs. Bryant, who 
always speaks to good purpose, stated that she had 
never known or heard of a woman who desired 
such a University at all. And Mr. Strachan 
Davidson, forgetting the wisdom of the serpent, 
made an admission which gave his case away. 
The value of his proposal, he acknowledged, lay 
to his mind in the fact that, if it were adopted, 
it would enable the opponents of granting degrees 
to women at Oxford and Cambridge to point, when 
next that agitation revived, to a counter-scheme 
already in working order. That fatal admission 
struck the ground from under his scheme, and dealt, 
we think, the death-blow to a compromise which 
has never commanded any wide measure of assent. 
The authors of this ineffectual half-measure do not 
seem to have recognised the fact that the reason 
why the women’s colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have succeeded far beyond any of their 
rivals is because they are a part, though it 
may be still a fettered and restrained part, of 
the great seats of learning to which they belong. 
In spite of all that was said in another sense during 
the recent agitation, the desire for a degree will 
never be the chief stimulus which drives women to 
Oxford and to Cambridge, any more than it is the 
chief stimulus which drives men. They go there, 
no doubt, for the systematic education, and they 








might go in greater numbers and with greater 
prospects were that systematic education crowned 
by adegree. But they go there still more for the 
residence, for the associations, for the life, the 
traditions and the spirit of the place. A University 
at Egham, however sumptuous and valuable its 
buildings and endowments, its diplomas and degrees, 
would never exercise a tenth part of the spell and 
magic which the Cambridge women’s colleges with- 
out degrees can wield to-day. It is this fact which 
accounts for the apathy which the proposal for a 
Women’s University has met with. It is this fact 
which explains the unanimity with which last week’s 
conference swept that unpopular and unworkable 
proposal from the field. 

The third course propounded, the inclusion of 
Holloway College in the new London University, 
met with very general support. In London the 
principle of women’s degrees has been already 
conceded, and Holloway would obviously gain 
immensely, even in comparison with the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, by securing admission to the 
new University here. When that University is 
created, we do not think that there would be any 
serious difficulty in adding Holloway to the list of 
colleges which would make it up, and we trust that 
the evident belief of the conference in the speedy 
creation of that long wished for institution may 
not be doomed to disappointment, as such hopes 
have been before. The triumph of obstruction on 
this question is one of the educational scandals 
of the day. The weakness of the Government in 
the matter is only another example of the 
inefficiency of the present Administration. If 
the Duke of Devonshire is in earnest in the 
matter—and the excellence of his intentions are 
beyond dispute—the Government would have no 
difficulty in passing the necessary Bill next session, 
and the passage of the Bill would be promptly 
followed by the establishment, we believe with 
Holloway College as a participator in its benefits, 
of the University which every friend of London 
education ardently desires. How far that example 
would conduce to mitigate the hardness of the 
hearts of Oxford and of Cambridge dons, how 
far it may be wise or practicable to renew im- 
mediately the agitation for women's degrees at 
the older Universities, which, as Mr. Arthur Sidg- 
wick recognises, has received for the time a decided 
check, we need not here discuss. But we are sure that 
the representatives of women’s education have acted 
prudently in declining with one voice the invitation 
issued to them to form a second-rate University for 
themselves, because the great and changeless homes 
of learning are slow as yet in opening their venerable 
doors. 








BY THE WILD NORTH SEA. 





HE gale that the falling glass had foretold was 
upon us. No one who knew the coast could 
doubt of that. Even the cattle knew it, and sought 
shelter, straying as far from the sea as the dykes of 
the marshland would permit, huddling together in 
little groups as if association would afford them 
security from the gathering storm. The birds also 
knew it; and though, here and there, from the top 
of the sandhills, one might occasionally see the flash 
of wings and the gleam of white breasts as a few 
black-backs flew restlessly to and fro, the bulk 
of them had taken flight westward in thé hope of 
finding flats or sandbanks, their usual resting-places, 
still uncovered. The coastguards and the fisher-folk 
not only knew it but dreaded it ; for there was that 
in the air which recalled former disaster, when the 
sandhills, looking like huge earthworks, “ piled by 
the hands of giants,” were powerless to stay the 
onrush of the waves. 
The sun that morning rose crimson, but the glow 
was ominous of elemental strife. From the distant 
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horizon a ruddy gleam spread landward in a widen- 
ing path, brightening the surface of the sandbanks 
which were then just awash, but almost swallowed 
up in the dark deep water, except where this was 
churned into foam or broken into spray. The clouds 
began to bank in the east, and soon the sun was 
hidden, and the bright threatening note of colour 
was absorbed in the deeper threatening of the 
growing dark. Then it seemed as if the windows of 
heaven were opened, and for a space the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up. Down came the 
rain and hail with such force as to riddle the 
surface of the sandhills, drilling little pits in them, 
such as you may see between tidemarks where 
razor-fish abound. The wind rose steadily, making 
strange weird music among the stems of the 
marram-grass, and sending the damp sand inland 
in showers. As the storm increased the villagers 
came hurrying down to the shore to aid the beach- 
folk in their task of strengthening the sand-dunes 
with post and faggot, hoping against hope for 
victory, though the odds were overwhelmingly 
against them. They worked with a will—as men 
will work when their all is at stake; but when their 
supplies were exhausted, nothing was left to them 
but to withdraw to a place of comparative safety, 
and watch the unequal strife. 

The banks that lie off the shore were soon covered 
by the rising tide, and their existence would have 
been hidden were it not that there the long rollers 
met the first obstruction. Up the seaward slope 
they rushed, tossing aloft volumes of spray as they 
shot over the crest of the sand, and then gathering 
force as they came landward. Their sullen roar, 
heard above the gale, had in it something awesome. 
They broke upon the low level shore in a seething 
mass of foam; and the sharp grating note of the 
backwash told that the angry seas were scoring the 
beach as a mountain road is scored by a winter 
torrent. On one side of the sandhills lay a 
long strip of beach on which the sea was rapidly 
gaining; on the other, a mile-wide stretch of level 
marshland, dotted here and there with a few cattle 
sheds, and crossed by footpaths marked out by rows 
of posts, while a tall black drainage mill showed its 
gaunt outline against the dull leaden sky. Beyond 
the reclaimed pasture stood a tiny hamlet—an 
irregular line of toy-like stone houses, absolutely 
defenceless, For as one lay on the landward side 
of the dunes and gazed seaward, it was easy to 
recognise that the marshland was below the level 
of the shore, and that if a breach was made in the 
only line of defence, the fate of the hamlet was 
sealed. 

There is no sapper and miner like the sea. It is 
sometimes slow, but always exceeding sure. Here 
it was also swift. Dense masses of water were 
hurled against the base of the hills, battering them 
with resistless force; but at first the impact served 
to consolidate the barrier. Then wave after wave 
travelled slowly up the inclined face of the hills, and 
the influence of the backwash soon began to tell. 
After the wave had retired, little rills ran down the 
seaward slope, loosening the face of the bulwark, 
and cutting therein tiny channels which were broad- 
ened and deepened by succeeding waves. The 
downflow loosened the sand at the base, which was 
tossed and whirled about by the waters and then 
sucked outward by the backwash. As this went 
on, the villagers from their points of vantage 
saw with consternation the dashing spray mount 
above the level of the hills; and though it fell 
seaward, they knew but too well that every 
falling drop carried away with it a grain of 
sand, and so weakened the only barrier that stood 
between their homes and ruin. Meanwhile, the base 
of the hills was being excavated, just as on a level 
shore the rising tide sweeps away the sand or shingle 
from a post or the base of a rock, leaving a little 
pool to mark its work when it recedes. So the work 
of destruction went on; wild storms of hail and 
tempestuous gusts of wind helping to widen the 











yawning hole at the base of the hills. For the seg 
in its onflow, to regain what the toil of generations 
or secular change has wrested from it, does not so 
much storm and carry by assault as breach and mine, 
Against the chalk cliffs of Yorkshire and the English 
Channel and the sand-dunes of the east coast, the 
process is the same; the base is undercut till the 
upper portion falls in or topples over. One may see 
this work of destruction at Ramsgate and Broad- 
stairs and around Flamborough, just as well as on 
the Norfolk coast from the Burnhams southward 
to Caister. 

The first sign of the breach on the landward 
side was seen at the base—just a trickle, which, one 
would think, a child might stop with its hand— 
yellow sand-stained water, seen for a moment and 
then lost in the marsh grass. The next wave rose 
higher, and sent out a gurgling stream through a 
larger hole; and so wave after wave rolled on till 
there was a long low arch cut in the hill, through 
which the waters poured, carrying with them a 
volume of sand, so widening the opening at its sides 
and licking away the top till that became too weak 
to support its own weight, and fell in, stopping 
the breach. The check, however, was but for 
a moment. The foaming waters came onward 
with a rush over the toppled sand and out into 
the low ground on the other side, turning the 
marshland into a swamp. 

What happened at this point was repeated at a 
dozen places above and below. The frightened 
watchers, who had fled inland, beheld the sea pour 
through the breaches in the hills just as a dammed 
stream flows out when the sluicesare opened. There 
was nothing to stem the advancing flood ; and while 
it gathered force in its descent over the pastures, the 
gaps in the hills behind it were widened till the tide, 
now at its highest, met with little opposition and 
rolled on almost unchecked. The dykes were soon 
filled to overflowing, and the waters rose above the 
meadows till the posts that marked the footpaths 
looked like stakes lining a fairway channel, and 
swept out along the roads and up through the 
village street, carrying with them desolation and 
ruin. The sun rose upon a peaceful hamlet, cut 
off from the sea by fertile grazing grounds, bordered 
by sandhills: at noon the sea had burst its barriers ; 
the marshland was a waste of waters; the hamlet 
was a wreck. 

The villagers gathered in little groups, sadly 
discussing the havoc the storm had wrought. 
“’T were all sea once,” said an old beachman, with 
a comprehensive sweep of his hand landward ; “ that 
it were! An’ it'll be sea agen. Once them hills goo” 
—there was another sweep of the hand southward— 
“an’ they'll goo as our’n hev; in come the sea. 
Whar’ll Yarm’th an’ Nor’ch be then? Answer me 
that!” 

No man answered him; for each one felt that 
the overthrow of his own household gods touched 
him more closely than the problematical fate of the 
flourishing seaport, or even of the cathedral city. 








GOSSIP OVER THE ATLANTIC. 





OMPARISONS are more odious than usual when 

) it is sought to reflect upon the relative merits 
of great commercial or national enterprises, and it 
is with due dread of libellous consequences, to say 
nothing of patriotic emotions, that I venture to place 
on paper some reflections forced upon me by a recent 
run across the Atlantic. The journey to New York 
was made on the latest steamship of the North 
German Lloyd Company from Southampton. This 
vessel was launched on the Oder, near Stettin, has a 
displacement of 14,000 tons, and is to-day the largest 
express steamer afloat. On the occasion of her first 
trip across, the German papers greeted the event as 
of considerable national importance. The Emperor, 
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indeed, took so much personal interest in her as to 
furnish about 75 per cent. of her library with books 
relating to the Hohenzollerns in general, and 
William the Great in particular. These works 
naturally represent German history as the creation 
of Prussian kings alone, and carefully ignore any 
participation of the people in the modelling of their 
country’s fortunes. But this is a digression. 

After ten days on shore I returned by way of 
Liverpool on the largest and fastest boat of the 
oldest English line—I refer, of course, to the 
Cunarder Lucania. Both journeys were equally 
satisfactory in point of speed—that is to say, about 
six days were consumed between the leaving of one 
dock and landing at the other 3,000 miles away. 
We may assume that both ships are equally well 
constructed and officered; that each board of 
directors has the interest of their passengers equally 
at heart. There are those who look upon one 
particular line as alone capable of carrying pas- 
sengers with absolute safety; but for my part, and 
I think with those who habitually cross the Atlantic, 
the question of safety no more enters into my mind 
than when buying a railway ticket. Steamship 
travelling has reached a point when the bulk of 
travellers select the ocean journey for rest and 
recreation quite as much as from business necessity ; 
and other things being equal, that line will succeed 
that contributes most to the comfort of its patrons. 
It is nothing short of phenomenal that within this 
generation two lines of German steamships have not 
only successfully maintained competition with old- 
established English ones but that they have bril- 
liantly vindicated their right to existence, while 
several English lines have gone into bankruptcy or 
retired from mail service competition. 

The remedy is so obvious to those familiar with 
the different lines that it is almost incredible that 
for so long British directors have neglected their 
interests. They think that they have done all that 
is required of them when they can proclaim to the 
world that they never lose a life. That may be 
true, but they certainly lose many passengers. The 
Germans and Continentals generally are excellent 
caterers, and it is not surprising that where special 
effort is made, the Hamburg and Bremen steamers 
eclipse their rivals, not only by the abundance and 
excellence of their food, but by the manner of 
serving it. Generous as the directors of the English 
companies may be, their efforts on land cannot com- 
pensate for the deficiencies in their steward depart- 
ment afloat. The Lucania, for instance, furnished 
long bills of fare from which passengers selected 
at random, with often disappointing results. The 
Germans served dinner in courses as at a gentleman’s 
table. Both were good, but the German considerably 
better in many points of detail. Robust travellers 
are indifferent on this point, but a large proportion, 
of ladies particularly, are very sensitive in matters 
that escape the attention of professional sailors and 
even pursers and stewards. On the Lucania, for 
instance, all the upper saloons were permeated 
with the smell of cold gravy and dirty plates 
emanating from the pantry at the foot of the 
principal staircase leading into the dining-room. 
Consequently many were rendered helpless from 
this alone. On the German boat no one was 
made to recognise the geographical situation of 
this feature. The German lines provide an excellent 
band of music, which plays on deck in the forenoon 
and in the main saloon gallery during dinner. 
Those of us who are not musical may find in 
this a reason for avoiding Germany, but on the 
whole the music added much to the gaiety of the 
journey, judging by the mere fact that there was 

lancing on deck every day of the voyage to New 
York, and many evening performances were encored. 
The German steamers never allow the deck to be 
devoid of a steward or a ship’s boy, who are drilled 
to be constantly assisting ladies in and out of their 
chairs. This is the case theoretically with the 
Liverpool lines, but from the testimony of ladies 





their theory is not so completely applied. On the 
Lucania the stewards appeared tacitly to admit that 
their food, or its preparation, was insufficient ; 
for they provided many passengers with specially 
prepared dishes not on the bill of fare. Many 
passengers found it embarrassing, on asking for 
articles of food which their neighbours were enjoy- 
ing, to be told that they were private luxuries 
specially ordered beforehand. Naturally, there is a 
remote connection between special pantry privileges 
and an understanding with the kitchen authorities. 
I regarded this sort of catering as an injustice to the 
company, and therefore, when it was insidiously 
suggested to me that I might secure corresponding 
favours, I replied that thirst for knowledge led me 
to experiment with the regular bill of fare alone. 
There were many on board the Lucania who had 
crossed on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, and it 
is because so many of those expressed themselves 
after this fashion that I venture to make these 
comparisons. 

In fact, the German lines from the outset made a 
special point of attracting to their ships the large 
and growing class of Transatlantic passengers who 
cross annually for pleasure, and who are willing to 
pay for a large number of small comforts which 
have hitherto been regarded as beneath the notice 
of English pursers and chief stewards. The Germans 
have carefully copied everything good in the con- 
struction of their engines and the designs of their 
hulls. They have, with equal care, discarded a 
system of catering that now survives only where 
a monopoly can be maintained or shareholders are 
indifferent to dividends. I can speak with some 
vigour on this matter, because, in all other respects, 
the two great English lines—the Cunard and White 
Star—have nothing to fear from any rivals so far as 
the construction of their ships is concerned. The 
Lucania, notably, is not only palatial but exceed- 
ingly comfortable in the matter of state-room 
ventilation and saloons for social gatherings. While 
travelling through the water at the top of her 
speed the movement of her engines is hardly felt, 
and the ventilation of her lower spaces is admirable. 
She is more generous with bath-rooms than her 
German rival, and excels her also in the springiness 
of her bunks. But, in order to regain her supremacy 
as ocean carrier, she needs, what is more or less the 
crying need on all the great English passenger lines 
—a complete and radical reconstruction of her 
steward department. The German stewards have 
been well set up in the army or navy, are under 
excellent discipline, do anything they are told, and 
thank you if you make them a present at the end of 
the journey. There are some English stewards who 
do the same; but not many. They have been 
spoiled by long years of unopposed conquest on the 
high seas, and are apparently unwilling to learn 
from their friends, the enemy. 

I have not here spoken of the competing American 
line, for that is practically an English one, barring 
the name. It is also too recent in its new form to 
be regarded as more than an interesting experiment 
on the part of a Protectionist community to make 
up for the iniquities of the Dingley tariff by granting 
subsidies from the unprotected taxpayer. 


POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THe Happy LIFE ’—* DANDY DAN.” 


N Mr. Louis Parker’s new play, The Happy Life, at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, you have many 
delightful elements: shrewd observation of some of 
the queer surfaces of life, a vein of tender sentiment 
almost of the quality which people call “ poetic,” a 
keen eye for effective “ situations,” a gift of language 
which, if not exactly “ style,” is neither fustian nor 
twaddle. These qualities I have always noted in 
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Mr. Parker's work; in fact, I rather pride myself on 
having been one of the first to point them out. 
Long ago I hailed Mr. Parker as one of the rising 
hopes of our stage. He is stilla rising hope. One 
may be satisfied with that as a provisional state of 
affairs ; it rests with Mr. Parker himself not to let it 
become permanent. He has now mastered the 
“ fingering ” of the dramatist; the stage has few 
secrets from him. It is time, I think, that he turned 
round and looked straight at life. Let him study 
the ways in which men and women at this moment 
think and act, rather than study how to build in- 
teresting plays upen conventional hypotheses of 
their thoughts and actions. The Happy Life is an 
interesting play; but it involves tco many of these 
conventional hypotheses. In a word, it lacks 
reality. 

One of the hollowest of conventions is that which 
relates to the supposed way of a man with a maid 
when the pair happen to be left together—solus cum 
sold, Not so long ago, in one of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s dramas, we were asked to take it for granted 
that a parson and a grass-widow could not be left 
alone on an island for a few hours without miscon- 
ducting themselves. In The Happy Life we are ex- 
pected to agree that a girl’s reputation is shat- 
tered to atoms because she has passed the night, 
insensible from a fall downstairs, in a bachelor’s 
arm-chair. Of course, in such cases everything 
depends upon circumstances, upon the known 
character of the parties, upon the credibility of the 
explanations given on either side. If the girl is a 
notorious “ baggage,’ if the man is a notorious rake, 
tongues, we may be sure, will wag. Tongues will 
wag, perhaps, in any case; but the opinion of 
sensible people will be governed by the facts. Now 
Cyril Charteris and Evelyn Smith are, plainly 
enough, both honourable people. Cyril is the 
soul of frankness and honesty—I defy him to 
be otherwise, seeing that he is played by Mr. Fred 
Kerr. No doubt he has behaved a little foolishly. 
Instead of running for a doctor (because, forsooth ! 
it is snowing hard outside), he lets the girl lie sense- 
less in his chambers all night, while he sits calmly 
smoking and reading Omar Khayyam. But if he 
has been foolish, he has not been wicked. Let him 
say so, then, to all concerned, and put an end as 
soon as possible to an awkward situation. Does he 
think of doing this? Not for a moment; he knows 
his stage-conventions too well; he knows that 
Evelyn’s reputation is ruined—and he knows 
that, like Bellac in M. Pailleron’s play (“Je re- 
parerai, chére Mees, je reparerai!”), he must offer 
the “reparation” of marriage. Better a loveless 
marriage than a smirched reputation. If Mr. Parker 
will look from the playhouse to the world outside, I 
think he will find that common-sense prevents 
people from acting in this absurd way. 

From his initial convention Mr. Parker proceeds 
to another—and a worse. He expects us to concede 
that a young married couple can pass months under 
the same roof, living together in all save the technical 
sense, loving one another passionately and yet con- 
vinced that each is detested by the other. This con- 
vention may have been good enough for old Dumas 
(Un Mariage de Convenance), or for M. Georges Ohnet 
(Le Maitre de Forges); it ought not, I submit, to 
be good enough for Mr. Parker. The slightest know- 
ledge of human nature tells us that it is fantastically 
impossible. But the playhouse crowd likes to see 
the pretty spectacle of two young hearts that really 
beat as one tortured by these misunderstandings of 
two young heads that cught to be knocked together. 
All the ladies in the theatre are pleasantly fluttered 
at the thought of the happiness in store for the pair 
when at last they melt into each other's arms. And 
so Mr. Parker gives them both the misunderstanding 
and the melting. It is all very sweet and pretty ; 
and at the same time it is all preposterous nonsense. 

Like many another sentimentalist (Dickens, of 
course, is the classic example), Mr. Parker, while he 
overlooks, or chooses to ignore, the actual motives 





and facts which govern the conduct of men and 
women, is a very close observer of their exterior, 
their little tricks and manners. Nothing could be 
better observed than his Pettigrew Smith household, 
with its vulgar matron and her “paying guests,” 
the downtrodden bookseller’s hack her husband, her 
cub of a son, her daughter with the bloom rubbed 
off by boarding-house promiscuities. I can only 
compare this picture of mingled squalor and “ flashi- 
ness” with that other household which Mr. Pinero 
drew for us in Act I. of The Benefit of the Doubt ; 
and that is a comparison which does Mr. Parker no 
little credit. 

And we can have nothing but praise for his first 
act, with its half-parody, half-adaptation of the 
“knocking - at-the-door” idea from The Master 
Builder, and its skill in what the younger Dumas 
usedjto call the whole art of drama—the art of “ pre- 
paration.” The suppressed excitement when Cyril 
Charteris, after dismissing his noisy guests, sits down 
in the dead silence of his deserted Temple Chambers 
over his pipe and his Omar, is intense. We know 
that something is going to happen, but cannot guess 
what; and yet when it happens (a woman’s shriek— 
Evelyn has fallen down the dark stairs) we all feel 
that it is exactly what we wanted to happen. To 
arouse the expectation in this way, and then to 
satisfy it to the full, is just one of the feats which 
mark the genuine dramatist. Mr. Parker has the 
true dramatic gift; of that there can be no doubt. 
If he will only make up his mind to grasp reality 
and hold on firm Meanwhile he is writing 
clever and (in the full sense of the term) amusing 
plays like The Happy Life, in which, by the way, 
he is admirably served by his players, Mr. Fred 
Kerr (Charteris) and Miss Dorothea Baird (Evelyn), 
Mr. Hermann Vezin (literary hack) and Miss 
Henrietta Watson (boarding-house ditto), Mr. John 
Beauchamp and Miss Carlota Nillson (Chicago 
millionaire and daughter). 

At the Lyric you have a musical piece, Dandy 
Dan, which would be nothing without Mr. Arthur 
Roberts, and is, with him, a very considerable thing 
—if, like Sir Lewis Morris, you reckon hearty 
laughter a considerable thing. Sir Lewis has 
recently been complaining in the Forum that 
hearty laughter is dying out. Apparently he has 
arrived at the conclusion from the decorum of 
elderly gentlemen at a Pall Mall club. Let him 
go to the Lyric, and I warrant he will reconsider 
the matter. Mr. Roberts is by turns a Lifeguards- 
man, a waiter, a Scotch peer, an Adelphi guest, an 
Irish police-inspector—and my ribs are still sore. 


A. B. W. 








GAFFER GURDON. 





o \ Y friend, you will be tired; you are cold, now. 

Bi Will you not move from this sad place?” 
The Chaplain spoke. He had passed her three hours 
before, and apparently she had not stirred. 

“A zad plaice, maister—like a churchyard on 4 
winter's night.” 

“There is no happiness to be had for looking 
on it.” 

“ A widda-woman, maybe ’er’s ’appier in a church- 
yard than in a empty ’ouse.... But I be gwain. 
’Tis gittin’ too dark vor to zee.” 

The Chaplain had often seen her there before he 
spoke this November afternoon. He was accustomed 
to pitiful things, and the tragic face had never 
smitten his heart as it did now. It was the face of a 
hardy moor-woman, thin, sinewy, with a ruddy 
colour given by the air of the hills, which no moral 
jaundice could efface. There were deep furrows 10 
the skin, trending downward from the eyes and 
from the corners of the mouth; but the thin lips, 
blue in this biting weather, were firmly set. 

Others had noticed her, too, in a casual way; but 
she had never invited them to speech. It was about 
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once a month that she was to be found, sitting on a 
bank by the roadside, high above the town, which 
commanded a full view of the prison yard. Below, 
spread out upon the bleak valley, were the works of 
the prison farm. Far around upon the hill was a 
circle of black dots: warders. Nearer at hand were 
men at work in yellow uniforms: convicts. In and 
out among the buildings within the walls moved 
gangs of them, harnessed, as it seemed, to carts, to 
heavy rollers, like beasts of burden. Everywhere 
the vigilant eye and the loaded rifle, the depressing 
yellow uniform with the black arrows stamped 
upon it. 

Upon this she had looked with sad eyes, hardened 
to tearlessness, once a month for three years, and 
the Chaplain, after hearing her comparison of the 
place with a churchyard, acquitted her of morbid 
curiosity. And when, the next Sunday afternoon, 
he preached to the yellow uniforms, he wondered in 
which of them was that for which the sad eyes 
searched on the farm and in the gravelled yards. 

In the twilight she walked through the long 
street of the little town, with its grey-walled houses, 
its tarred roofs, and its smell of burning peat in the 
keen air, and two miles beyond it toa hamlet further 
within the moor. At the inn she was known, and 
the regular time of her departure. 

“Len’ ’e a ’and, mawther?” asked the man who 
tended the stables, empty now, but full of the horses 
and traps of sportsmen earlier in the year. Her 
poor beast, the agricultural horse-of-all-work, was 
attached to its cart, and the springless thing rumbled 
over the new bridge. A blast of wintry wind came 
up the valley past the old clapper-bridge on her right, 
and she shivered beneath her shawl. The pace up 
and down the precipitous hills, over a sandy road 
wriggling across the dark, bleak moor, was invariable 
and slow. Ten o'clock had passed when the horse 
turned off, knowing its way perfectly, by some 
rough-walled huts along a grass track; and eleven 
had gone when she jumped from the cart and opened 
the gate at the side of a small house. <A few farm 
buildings were about it. She backed the cart into a 
linhay, and unfastened the harness; and the horse 
made his own way to his stall, where she shut the 
door upon him. 

A glimmer of light showed in the kitchen 
window of this characteristic border farm, to reach 
which from the prison walis the woman had almost 
crossed the moor, though not at its greatest breadth. 
When the opening door caused the light to strike on 
her face, it wore the same hard expression that it 
had wora six hours before and had worn any time 
these three years. The ancient man who sat on the 
settle had seen no difference in it that he could 
remember. He yawned as she came in. 

“ Thee’d better ‘a’ gone to baid, gaffer.” 

“You belate, Ann ; but I waited vor to ye’r ’bout 
the boy. ’Ev’e zeed mun?” 

He leant forward with his hand upon his scraggy 
knees and his white locks rumpled, while she sat on 
& stool by the hearth and threw back the shawl, 
Wwarminz her hands. It was a woman of forty, much 
aged, that looked into the fire, and did not meet the 
old man’s gaz2. 


“Iss, I've zeed mun... . You naid’n’ go vor to ax 


no questions, gaffer.... Jim... well, Jim’s right 
nough.” 
“Ah! My boy ...’e'd be right wheresoever, 


Ann. ‘Tes a brave big place where ’e’s to, I’ve 
a-yerd. Well, mark my words—I'm a awld man, an’ 
I've a-z2ed many—Jim’d do well, wheresoever.” 

“Iss, iss, gaffer.” She ‘placed one hand on the 
bony knee. | 

* Ann—you’m a brave maid. You've stick by 
me. I dawn’'t rightly recollec’. There was zummat 
twix’ me an’ Jim, vore ’e went away ; I vorgit; but 
that be all pas’ now, Ann. I give ’e word I vorgive 
mun, whatsoever ‘twas. You tawld mun that, 
Ann?” 
Iss, iss, gaffer: °e knaws thee’ve vorgive mun. 
Twant be long ’vore ’e’s back now.” 





“Ah! Jim—my boy! Id like vor to zee Jim, 
Ann. ‘Tis brave an’ cawld weather, now. Mine’s 
me o’ Chris’mas; an’ Chris’mas mine’s me "bout a 
zight o’ things—but ’tes all mixed up, Ann, like the 
znaw in a cross-wind. I'd like to zee Jim, ’vore 
Chris’mas, ‘Ow many years agone come Chris’mas 
did us bury Jan?” 

“Vower year agone come Chris’mas, gaffer. But 
*tes time thee was to baid.” 

“Dawn’t worrit me to-night, Ann. You've a 
zeed Jim, an’ I an’t zeed mun. ’E've a-got a-many 
arras now,I war’n’, vor ’e’s wan o’ they that'll git 
on. A red collar roun’ ’es neck, an’ ’ow many arras 
on’s back, Ann ?” 

The sad-eyed woman looked hard into the fire. 

“ Jim’s well, gaffer, an’ doin’ well.” 

Her voice was dry and harsh, as it had been 
when she had spoken to the Chaplain. 

“Tss, iss,” said the old man. “They knaws a good 
wan when they gits mun. You’m a proud woman, 
Ann, wi’ zich a ’usban’ as my Jim.” 

She got the old man up the crooked staircase to 
the room above, whose planks served the double 
purpose of a floor for the bedchamber and a ceiling 
for the kitchen. And in time the proud wife was 
in her own lonely bed. 

Neighbours were not numerous, and they all 
knew the family’s history. They often saw the 
woman at the graveside of her husband’s brother, 
and recalled. the tragedy of his death, and thought 
of the old man’s other son expiating the offence of 
a jealous anger and a hasty blow. They encouraged 
Gaffer Gurdon’s theory that Jim was rapidly making 
fame for himself in a public institution of great 
importance. They had seen him a strong, hale man 
with raven hair four years ago, instead of a palsied 
gaffer whose head was like the snow. 


The Christmas morning was bright and frozen. 
The proud wife had gone to the church two miles 
away, and Gaffer Gurdon was leaning over the gate 
of the yard. The stranger who walked up the rough 
road hesitated when he saw the old man, but finally 
reached the gate and stood in front of him. Gaffer 
wished him a merry Christmas, but the reply stuck 
in the stranger’s throat. He stood and stared. 

“ Maybe,” said Gaffer Gurdon, noting his look, 
“maybe you've a matter o’ business wi’ me? I bin 
’spectin’ a word ‘bout my boy Jim. I’an’t zeed mun 
vor more’n dree yer. Likely you’m vrom Prince's 
Town?... 

“Do’e knaw my boy Jim? ’E’s doin’ well, zo 
they tells me: well up wi’ the great vokes—a red 
collar an’ more arras than they knaws where to 
put mun. Maybe ’e’ve a-zent you wi’ a message, 
maister?” 

The stranger was motionless, and Gaffer watched 
him anxiously. A minute passed before he replied : 

“TI b'lieve yer boy’s doin’ well, maister. I was 
lookin’ vor Mrs. Gurdon. I've got a letter to 
give ’er.” 

* Ann? ‘Er’s to church. Maybe you'll mait ’er. 
You knaw the rawd?” 

“A merry Chris’mas!”—a hoarse reply; the 
stranger had gone. The service was done and the 
people had dispersed when he reached the church. 
He saw her kneeling by the graveside. With the 
sight of her there suspicions ages old, tortures of 
jealousy, of remorse, of rebellion, flooded him. 
Three years: three years for this! 

He stood behind her as she knelt on the frozen 
ground and said in a bitter voice: 

“Ann! I’m come back.” 

She rose quickly with a little cry, the first sign of 
emotion she had shown since he had left her. She 
stretched out her hands, but he did not regard them ; 
his eyes were cold, and as she looked at him she 
turned the same stony woman she had been for 
three years. 

“I’m come back vor this: to vind you by’is grave. A 
merry Chris’mas!”” He laughed in the same bitter way. 
“I've ‘ad dree merry Chris’mases vor you an’ ’e.” 
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“Tt was a wicked thing, Jim—an’ a wicked 


thought. I'm naught but a honest woman.” 

“T comes back—I vinds you by ’es grave, instead 
o’ by the side of th’ awld man. God! ‘’E didden 
know me! Maybe, what's rottin’ there ’ve bin more 
to you than I cud’a bin in dree years. A merry 
Chris’mas! I'm gone vrom these parts.” 

She watched him go, and walked back to gaffer, 
with a thought of her vigils on the heights above the 
prison yard, perhaps, and a device for explaining to 
gaffer why she would go no more. The old man was 
excited when she went in. 

“The letter, Ann! The letter!” 

“What?” 

“ A message from Jim—’e zaid’e’ad a letter vrom 
Jim vor Jim’s wife, Ann. I'd dearly like to zee my 
boy Jim.” 

“The letter”—she divined—“the letter zaith, 
gaffer, Jim may ‘ev to go to vurrin lands on busi- 
ness.” The old man pouted, disappointed. 

“T always zaid they’d knaw a good man; they 
trustes Jim. But I'd dearly like to see the boy. 
Cbris’mas too.” The old man sighed ; but the proud 
wife petted him into comfort, and lay on her lonely 
bed again that Christmas night. 


R. A. J. WALLING. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE IRISH. 

Sir,—In your number of November 13th you say, “If we 
intensify tenfold the fear of the Irish vote, of the Catholic 
priesthood, and of the Irish in America entertained by (let us 
say) Professor Goldwin Smith, and blend it with the old 
Orange contempt of Irish Catholics, we can faintly imagine the 
feelings of the German Liberals in Austria to-day.” 

Leading Irish Liberals, Catholies as well as Protestants, 
including Lord O'Hagan and Dr. Russell of Maynooth, were 
among my warmest friends and firmest allies in former days. 
While they wanted a full measure of justice for Ireland, they 
were firmly attached to the Union, and abhorred the thought of 
disruption, knowing well what consequences would follow. 
Under their inspiration I wrote for disestablishment and 
reform of the Land Law. From them I learned that secure 
possession of the land, not a separate parliament, was the 
great aspiration of the people, and that the main question 
was not political but agrarian. We should all have heartily 
weleomed a radical improvement of the Land Laws, though 
not that open and almost ostentatious disregard of the faith 
of contracts which has characterised the process and is too 
likely to bear bitter fruit hereafter. 

Of the Irish in America I have never, so far as I am 
aware, expressed any excessive fear. It is easy to overrate 
their real influence, though it is impossible to overrate their 
frenzied animosity against Great Britain. They are foreign 
enemies of the British realm, the American possessions of 
which they have twice, though rather farcically, invaded ; and 1 
do not see how any Englishman ean think it consistent with 
his duty as a citizen to receive their contributions or take 
advantage in any way of their alliance.—Yours faithfully, 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto, November 27th. 


“EDUCATION AND PUBLIC SPIRIT.” 


Srr,—In the article which appeared under this title in THE 
SPEAKER of November 27th a strong appeal was made for the 
establishment of local authorities for the control of elementary 
education in the country districts. The effect of the establish- 
ment of School Boards in the towns in arousing a local interest 
in education was very properly quoted in support of the con- 
tention that in such a measure lies the only hope of creating a 
publie spirit in the villages. Might not the argument have 
been still further reinforced by addueing the stimulating influ- 
ence exercised by the County Council Technical Instruction 
Committees ? 

_ With regard to the French Higher Primary Schools, it is 
instructive to note that the public authorities—to whose 
generosity and discretion the writer of your article pays a 














well-merited tribute—are not elected for educational purposes, 
but are the local public authorities charged with the ordinary 
duties of local government, though they are assisted and partly 
controlled by an educational Council for the Department. 

I venture to think that in England we should be well advised 
to make the ordinary local authorities the school authorities as 
well; and here I find myself in agreement with Mr. Chamberlain, 
a somewhat rare and disquieting experience. I believe that the 
prejudice against a school rate would largely disappear when 
education was classed amongst the normal functions of the 
regular local authority. But by far the most valuable result of 
such a reform would be that we should thereby escape from 
what is not less an element of danger than of discord—the 
quarrelling and the obstruction of the clerical party on our 
edueational bodies.—Yours faithfully, A LIBERAL 

December 2nd. ; 


COUNTRY BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Srr,—In your article on Mr. Chamberlain’s annual address you 
say, “* What happens now in the rural districts where there are no 
School Boards, and where the duty of seeing that the children go 
to school devolves upon the Guardians? Sir John Gorst gave 
the answer only the other day. The duty is not discharged, 
and the children do not go unless their parents choose to send 
them.” 

I did not remember Sir John Gorst gave this answer; but, if 
he did, I am quite sure it is quite contrary to the experience of 
very many of us. 

The attendance under the rural School Board is notoriously 
bad in this part of the West Kiding of Yorkshire. If it is worse 
under the Guardians, it is very bad indeed. I know in Warwick- 
shire and Staffordshire it was not. 

I speak as one entirely in favour of School Boards. But 
country School Boards care nothing about attendance of indi- 
vidual children if the gross attendance brings in sufficient 
Imperial grant. They are entirely different to the town Boards. 
I understood Sir John Gorst to say this was known to him, and 
that a check must be put upon the abuse. If so, he should have 
our sympathies. 

If out of eighty pounds spent in a school year only twenty 
come from the local rates, what right have the members of the 
village Board to so wink at bad attendance that the money is 
misspent ? 

Inspectors know that this is the ease, yet seem powerless 
to correct it. Can the Department correct it? If not, it is 
time that we, who believe in School Boards, should say that 
the village Board school requires some modification in the agri- 
cultural districts— Faithfully yours, 

T. Forster Ro.re. 

Kirk Bramwith, Doncaster, December Ist. 


THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. 


Srr,—As the question of the relation of Local Veto to the 
Liberal party is now occupying much attention, chiefly in con- 
sequence of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s remarks thereon, may I 
say that, although many who are strong advocates of the 
suppression of the drink traffic may naturally disagree with him, 
yet I believe the views he expressed are entirely endorsed bya 
large proportion of the party? From the first the task to many 
appeared hopeless—hastily conceived, and unripe to try con- 
clusions upon; and events showed only too clearly that at 
present the electorate will have none of it. This is, no doubt, 
to be regretted; but the Liberai party cannot afford to suffer 
frequent disablement, even in its great philanthropic crusades. 
Opinion moves slowly, and if, instead of edueating, we go in 
advance of the nation, we are merely checked and weakened for 
future efforts. The Liberal party has a great future before it; 
but let it now consolidate, reinforce, and even, if necessary, 
try a change of plan. Permissive legislation and advanced 
Radicalism have each had their fair turn. May not our wisdom 
now lie in advancing some of that old strong Liberalism which, 
while retaining always lofty ideals, concentrates all its forces on 
that which it sees to be practicable »— Yours truly, 

December 6th, A LIBERAL. 





LIBERALS AND LIQUOR REFORM. 


S1r,—As you invite the opinion of your readers on Liberal 
Temperance Reform, I venture to send you a copy of a memo- 
randum which I printed for private circulation among a few 
temperance and political friends when the Local Veto Bill was 
first introduced in 1893. I need only add that everything that 
has happened since then has confirmed me in the opinions then 
expressed.— Yours truly, W. S. RownTREE. 

Endeliffe, Granville Road, Scarborough. 
December 7th, 1897. 
The main points of the memorandum are as fullows:— _ , 
Believing the Local Veto Bill to be entirely sound in 
principle, and rejoicing at the boldness and earnestness for 
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Temperance Reform thus manifested by the Government, 
I venture gravely to doubt the practical wisdom of confining 
it entirely to the complete veto, and not combining with 
this the power to reduce the number of licensed houses, and 
the enactment of a maximum number in proportion to 
population at the end of three years. 1. Almost everybody 
is in favour of a large reduction in number, while com- 
paratively few really expect immediate and entire prohibi- 
tion in their own town. . . . 2. The whole principle of the 
complete veto could have been much more easily secured as 
part of a power of (unlimited) reduction (as in the Welsh 
Bill), and the enactment of a maximum number would 
have ensured a general and enormous step forward at 
the end of three years, and have done away in many 
eases with the necessity of a poll, and consequent tur- 
moil and expense. 3. The assumption of Sir W. Harcourt 
that a new licensing authority must be created before 
enacting any reduction does not appear to be based on any 
valid reasons. If the number were once fixed (either by 
the maximum scale or by a poll), it would be perfectly easy 
for the magistrates to select the most suitable houses and 
applicants. . . . 4. There are many reasons, strong in them- 
selves, in favour of retaining the magistrates as the licensing 
authority rather than establishing a Board ad hoe. . 

5. A single clause abolishing the appeal from borough 
magistrates to county sessions (thus logically carrying out 
the principle of local option) would be of great practical 
value, and could not be plausibly opposed. It is an intoler- 
able thing that the decision of the borough justices should 
he reversed, as is often the case, by a smaller number of 
county magistrates sitting sixty miles away, and with no 
local knowledge whatever. The fear of this, with the con- 
sequent cost to the town, are a serious deterrent from any 
strong action at Brewster Sessions. 





“A WESTERN ITINERARY.” 


Srr,—In the course of certain kindly observations, printed in 
your last week’s issue, upon the work “ Highways and Byways 
in Devon and Cornwall,” for the text of which I am responsible, 
Mr. Quiller Couch takes occasion to rebuke me gently for 
credulity in printing as authentic two letters which he stig- 
matises as forged—one from Sir Bevil Grenvile to his wife, 
Lady Grace, after the battle of Bradock Down, the other from 
Sir Bevil’s giant servant, Anthony Payne, written after the 
fight at Lansdown, in which Sir Bevil was killed. 

As against myself Mr. Couch’s charge is of no great 
moment, for anyone may be the victim of a forger. My book 
does not pretend to critical examination of documents; and 
it is, I conceive, enough for me to say that I found the letters 
vouched for by Mr. Hawker, whose honour I did not doubt, and 
accepted as genuine by Mr. Baring-Gould, Hawker’s biographer, 
whose opportunities of forming a sound conclusion are much 
greater than my own. 

But as regards Hawker himself the matter is more serious. 
For to put forward as authentie historical documents which one 
has forged oneself is certainly dishonourable ; and many persons 
will be grieved if Robert Hawker is proved to have done this 
thing. 

The letters questioned by Mr. Conch are part of a large 
number which Hawker claimed to have discovered. Some of these 
were lost, as Mr. Couch says, while others, as I understand the 
matter, are still in existence. I do not wish to make any positive 
statement on this point, since I am not at present in possession 
of exact information. It is hardly my province to travel inde- 
pendently over the ground which others have worked already ; 
but I have communicated with Mr. Baring-Gould, who assures 
me he thinks the letters genuine, and is in hope of being able to 
send further details. Pending their receipt, or some conclusive 
argument from Mr. Couch, I am sure those among your readers 
who value the eredit of English letters will suspend their judg- 
ment.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR H. Norway. 

Ealing, December Sth. 








THE QUEEN. 





The last month of the Jubilee Year.) 


{REAT Empress—for that name thou deign’st 
to wear— 

Queen of unnumber'd hearts and half the world !— 
Where’er thy royal standard is unfurl’d 
The tyrant quails, the slave forgets his fear. 
The simple love thee, and the wise revere. 

ithin thy realm are none so poor-forlorn 
But thou wilt share their sorrow without scorn— 
Thou, in thy lofty station, without peer! 








Time cannot stop, alas, the ebbing tide! 
God keep thee here awhile: then make thy fame 
A beacon unbedimm’d, till men be fir’d 

To nobler aims, and to a faith more wide. 

Age after age shall live thy glorious name, 
While Honour lasts, and Virtue is admir'd. 


HORACE SMITH. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mrs. MEYNELL’sS ANTHOLOGY.—I. 


N RS. MEYNELL detests our English writers of 
i! the eighteenth century, and what she calls 
their “limited diction.” Most students of our 
literature admit that the eighteenth century had a 
task before it, and accomplished it; that it found us 
with an untempered and licentious prose, and left us 
with a precise and ordered prose. That it achieved 
a prose perfect at all points, no one contends. But 
at least it achieved some of the primary qualities of 
good prose — order, balance, precision. These 
qualities were not present in the prose which 
Dryden and Swift found—or, if present, were 
accidental, not constant and characteristic; they 
were constant and characteristic in the prose which 
Gibbon and Johnson left. It was impossible—as 
Matthew Arnold long ago pointed out—that this ° 
should be brought about without some negative 
excess, without some neglect and impairment of 
the religious life of the soul. ‘The men of letters, 
whose destiny it may be to bring their nation 
to the attainment of a fit prose, must of necessity, 
whether they work in prose or verse, give a pre- 
dominating, an almost exclusive attention to the 
qualities of regularity, uniformity, balance, precision. 
But an almost exclusive attention to these qualities 
involves some repression and silencing of poetry.” 
If this be true—and who can doubt that it is true ?— 
the writer who girds at an age of prose for its 
repression of poetry, or taunts with its “limited 
diction” a generation whose chief business was to 
define language and correct it, betrays some lack of 
historical understanding. 


It seems to me that Mrs. Meynell—who has been 
largely praised as a writer of prose—betrays, in this 
anthology of hers, not only an almost complete lack 
of historical understanding, but an almost complete 
failure to profit (as a prose-writer) by those lessons 
which the derided eighteenth century might have 
taught her. Of precision, for example, her language 
is all but innocent. She calls her book “ The Flower 
of the Mind,” and describes it as “ A Choice among 
the Best Poems.” The Flower of whose Mind? Not 
Mrs. Meynell’s, apparently—though the unquestion- 
ing complacency of some of her obiter dicta might 
excuse our falling into this error. By ‘“ The Flower 
of the Mind” she seems to mean Poetry; Poetry of 
a certain order of excellence, by her determined. 
To my thinking the term might with equal pro- 
priety be used of a dialogue of Plato’s or a thought 
of Pascal's; but let us grant Mrs. Meynell her 
limitation. We next observe this Flower of the 
Mind, which is Poetry, to be exclusively English 
Poetry. We further observe this Poetry, which is 
English Poetry, to be almost exclusively English 
Lyric Poetry; so that her sub-title, “A Choice 
among the Best Poems,” needs to be corrected into 
“ A Choice among the Best English Lyrics.” 


This is matter of fairly straightforward inference. 
Mrs. Meynell’s anthology is almost exclusively lyrical, 
and that she means it to be so is fairly evident from 
a phrase in her Introduction about a “ necessary rule 
against blank verse,” though one would suppose that 
even the blank verse of certain poets might deserve 
classification among “ Flowers of the Mind.” On the 
other hand our confidence receives a shock when 
confronted with Cowper's “Lines on receiving his 
Mother's Picture” :— 
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“Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 

Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 

And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the publie way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 

In searlet mantle warm and velvet-capt, 

‘Tis now become a history little known 

That once we called the pastoral house our own.” 
Beautiful this poem of Cowper’s is, and well known. 
It may be, as Mrs. Meynell asserts, his single one that 
deserves immortality (though I should deny this); 
but unquestionably it is not a lyric. And if Mrs. 
Meynell admitted it on the strength of certain 
lyrical qualities, why has she excluded a score of 
pieces equally lyrical and equally beautiful for other 
than lyrical reasons ? 


But to search for precision of thought or state- 
ment in this book is vain. Mrs. Meynell talks of it 
as “a general anthology gathered from the whole of 
English literature — the whole from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth—by a gatherer intent upon nothing 
except the quality of poetry.” Forthwith she opens 
with a song, “Sumer is icumen in,” written a 
hundred years before Chaucer's birth—skips Chaucer 
altogether—skips Henryson, Dunbar, Skelton, Wyat, 
Surrey—and descends straight upon Raleigh, across 
a gap of more than two centuries. How are we to 
account for this amazing leap? Are we to set 
it down to mere caprice? No: Mrs. Meynell 
is especially careful to disavow caprice. Says 
she, “An anthology that shall have any value 
must be made on the responsibility of one, but 
on the authority of many. TJhere is no caprice; 
the mind of the maker has been formed for decision 
by the wisdom of many instructers.” This leaves 
one wondering who the many instructors may be, 
upon whose wisdom and authority Mrs. Meynell 
bases her principles of selection. Where do they 
lurk, and what are the names of these wise 
instructors, who have taught her to pronounce “ in 
no spirit of arrogance or caprice, of diffidence or 
doubt,” that Chaucer’s “ Hyd, Absolon, thy gilte 
tresses clere,” for instance, is unworthy of a place in 
a volume which devotes 25' pages to Crashaw ? 
Unfortunately we are not told. And the omission is 
quite of a piece with the carelessness which seems to 
have infected all concerned in producing this volume, 
in which I find pp. 33-48 inserted twice, pp. 49-64 
omitted altogether, a line misquoted on p. viii., and 
a note misplaced on p. 352. These are trifles, no 
doubt; but they help towards the general impression 
of inexactness. And precision is the quality which 
above all others may reasonably be demanded of a 
lady so very positive of speech as Mrs. Meynell. 

For, as she tells us, she has no diffidence or 
doubt. An intellectual education “should make a 
studious anthologist quite sure about genius ”— 


“Jnasmuch as even the best of all poems are the best upon 
innumerable degrees, tle size of most anthologies has gone far 


to decide what degrees are to be gathered in and what left 
without. The best might make a small volume, and be indeed 
the best, or a very large volume. and be still indeed the best. 


But my labour has been to do somewhat differently—to gather 
nothing that did not overpass a certain boundary-line of 
genius, ... 
That Mrs. Meynell can fix that line with certainty 
she does not doubt. She goes on to inform us—“ in 
no spirit of arrogance,’ but calmly as the man who 
said “I’m not arguing about this, I'm just felling 
you "—that Gray’s “ Elegy” would rightly be placed 
at the head of everything below that mark, and that 
“ mediocrity said its own true word” in this poem. 
On this and some other obifer dicta I propose to 
comment by-and-by. Meanwhile we may allow that 
Mrs. Meynell's confidence in the absolute sureness of 
her judgment is at least judicious, since, as she tells 
us, an anthologist will “hardly do his work well 
unless he believe it to be stable and perfect.” 


But, after all, the anthologist is tested and 
known by his work. And after searching up and 
down this volume I feel inclined to say that 
Mrs. Meynell does indeed prove that she has a 








——_ 


quite definite notion of her own of the character. 
istics of good poetry: but that this notion of hers 
can neither be established on the wisdom of critics 
who have gone before her, nor defended and justified 
now by examination of the very purpose and nature 
of poetry. Let me start with a highly significant 
example. James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, js 
represented in this volume by one poem. Now if 
we are to take our stand upon “the authority of 
many” or “the wisdom of many instructors,” 
Montrose wrote one fine lyric, and that lyric is 
the well-known “My dear and only love, I pray.” 
If, on the other hand, we are asked for our own 
criticism of this lyric, we shall probably say that 
it is marred by conceits, indeed, but that it moves 
with a force and fervour which trample down these 
conceits, and that it leaves finally the impression 
of direct and manly emotion. Mrs. Meynell’s choice 
from Montrose is this :— 


“Let them bestow on every airth a limb—” 


By the way, what is an “airth”? I am not within 
reach cf Napier’s “ Memoirs of Montrose”; but Dr. 
Hannah, who professedly follows Napier, has “airt”; 
and “airt” is good Scots for “direction, or quarter, 
of the wind.” “Airth” looks suspiciously like a 
mistaken Scotticism for “ earth ” :— 


“Let them bestow on every airth a limb, 

Then open all my veins, that I may swim 

To thee, my Maker! in that crimson lake. 

Then place my parboiled head upon a stake— 
Scatter my ashes—-strew them in the air: 

Lord! since thou know’st where all these atoms are, 
I’m hopeful thow’lt recover once my dust 

And confident thou'lt raise me with the just.” 


What is this but a frigid heap of nasty conceit? 
To begin with, What is the thought? The thought 
is that a man cannot be chopped up so small but 
that God will be able to piece him together at the 
resurrection of the just. At the best this is a 
commonplace reflection. I admit that the thought 
in “ My dear and only love” is commonplace also; 
but emotion lifts and dignifies it. Here we have 
little or no emotion. Even if we assume that these 
lines were written by Montrose on the eve of his 
execution—a suspicion rests on all these night- 
before-execution compositions—we must allow that 
the supreme occasion did not inspire him. He but 
permits himself to be hopeful, and ends with a 
polite expression of confidence. The emotion, in 
short, is frigid. 
“Then open all my veins, that I may swim 
To thee, my Maker! in that crimson lake” 


is a conceit, and a nasty one; as nasty, perhaps, as 
the imagery of the “parboiled head.” Why then 
does Mrs. Meynell include these lines as “ overpassing 
a certain boundary-line of genius”? Because, as I 
am driven to conclude, and propose to show, Mrs. 
Meynell conceives conceit to be the essence of great 
writing, and the elaboration of conceits the first 
business and final justification of poetry. 


A. T. QC. 








REVIEWS. 


MR. WHIBLEY'S ESSAYS. 
Srupies in Franxness. By Charles Whibley. London: 
W. Heinemann. 
N these dull days, when the very novels are “im- 
portant,” no sensible man will readily quarrel with 
an agreeable and accomplished author who would 
sooner die in a dyke-side than do his readers any 
good, except the one superlative good of making 
them for a brief while forget themselves. Mr. 
Whibley is such an author, and we have spent 4 
cosy evening in his society, reading his essays, and 
taking down from the book-cases such of the tomes 
he refers to as it is our felicity toown. It was not 
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without emotion we discovered in doing so that our 
copy of Mr. Francis Hickes’s translation of “ Certain 
Dialogues of Lucian” (Oxford, 1634) had slipped 
from its place in the ranks and lay ingloriously 
hidden from view by the quartos of Dr. Franklin’s 
more prosaic version of the same writer. As we put 
the Oxonian on his legs again beside the Cambridge 
Professor of Greek, we felt exceedingly well disposed 
towards Mr. Whibley notwithstanding our aversion 
to the title he has chosen to bestow upon his excel- 
lent lucubrations. “Why,” we wonder, “Frankness” ? 
Frankness is not the note, as Mr. Whibley candidly 
admits, of Laurence Sterne, or, so we suggest, of 
Edgar Allan Poe or Lucian, or, indeed, of any of the 
authors with whose manners and methods Mr. 
Whibley busies himself. The Puritans, who seem 
to have got upon Mr. Whibley’s nerves, were far 
franker in speech than he is. It would, we are 
willing to wager “our little edition of Rabelais,” 
be far easier to shock Mr. Whibley by plain 
speaking than ever it would have been Mr. Prynne. 
The difference, if indeed there be a difference, 
between a Puritan and Mr. Whibley lies in the 
fact that to the former the something he calls “ sin” 
is so entirely hateful as completely to obliterate the 
distinction which is so plain to Mr. Whibley between 
Literature and Life. But to fail to see this distinc- 
tion is not to be deficient in Frankness. Jeremy 
Collier, who is abused up and down Mr. Whibley’s 
Preface (though no more of a Puritan than the 
present Bishop of Lincoln), was, despite his High 
Churchism, a franker author than either Congreve 
or Dryden. A better title for Mr. Whibley’s book, 
considering its contents, would be ‘Studies in Irony.” 
But, indeed, if Mr. Whibley is well advised, he will 
leave the Puritans alone, and pursue his studies in 
peace. They will not molest him or make the least 
attempt to overhaul his library. There are Irrecon- 
cilables in this life. The author of “ The Imitation,” 
the creator of “ Falstaff,” Bishop Wilson, and “ Tom 
Jones,” represent ideas and suggest influences not 
likely to be amalgamated this side of the Styx. 
Villon is better literature than Toplady, but——. 

As for Jeremy Collier, he can take care of him- 
self; but Mr. Whibley should not have called him 
ignorant. A tithe of his learning would prove an 
uncomfortable burden to most of the Moderns. We 
shall be told next that Dr. Brett and John Kettlewell 
and Dodwell were ignorant! And as for being 
stupid—for Mr. Whibley in his rage calls Collier 
stupid—we can only say that, putting Collier’s most 
entertaining Church History on one side (which we 
should be very sorry to do), we would as lief read 
his “ Essays upon several Moral Subjects” as Mr. 
Whibley’s own “ Studies in Frankness,” which is no 
mean compliment to pay any book. Collier, in his 
essay on Pleasure, observes: “ Everything good is 
so far desirable, because it affords a satisfaction to 
him that has it. The only reason why being is 
better than not being, is because of the agreeable 
perceptions we have in the first which are impossible 
in the latter. Without Pleasure, either in hand or 
in remainder, Life is no blessing nor existence worth 
owning.” This is not Puritan language. But we 
are beginning to do the very thing we agreed we 
could never do—quarrel with Mr. Whibley; so let 
us put Collier’s Essays back again by the side of his 
“Short View” and his “ Defence of the Short View,” 
and, forgetting all about Mr. Whibley’s Preface, 
concern ourselves only with the Essays. 

_ All are good, but we like the last best. Nothing 
indeed could well be happier than its tone and 
temper throughout, yet the subject, being a 
Whimsical one, is hard to treat. Mr. Whibley 
dubs Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, the trans- 
lator of the earlier parts of Rabelais, and the author 
of at least two of the most astounding books in the 
World, the “most fantastic of Scotsmen.” Now, 
how fantastical Scotsmen can be, have been, and 
are, it is given to few authoritatively to pronounce ; 
but that Sir Thomas was the most fantastical Scot 
who ever put his fantasy into print is a proposition 








easy to defend. That singular figure in modern 
politics, David Urquhart, who powerfully affected 
the imagination of Bulwer Lytton, and made an 
impression on his time all record of which will soon 
be obliterated, was a member of the same ancient 
race and accordingly entitled to claim the benefit 
of the famous descent from Adam by way of the 
fourth Daughter of Deucalion and the Queen of 
Sheba. But the books of David, though many, and 
it may be meritorious, lack the charm of his pre- 
decessor’s. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart possesses that most real 
and most undefinable of charms, which is shared 
alike by honourable men and scoundrels not a few, 
which makes Borrow delightful and Cellini fascina- 
ting and John Buncle tolerable—that is to say, 
he is whimsical, originai, ridiculous, even absurd. 
Charles Lamb has told us, “I have never made an 
acquaintance that lasted, or a friendship that 
counted with any that had not some tincture of 
the absurd in their characters.” Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart’s tincture was a strong dose; but just as 
Wordsworth would have us believe that there is 
a spirit in the woods, so most assuredly is there a 
spirit, a restless, vainglorious spirit, breathing and 
stirring through the pages of the “’ExcxvSadavpor, 
or Discovery of a most exquisite Jewel found in the 
kennel of Worcester Streets, the day after the Fight, 
London, 1652.” But the reader who seeks an intro- 
duction to Urquhart cannot place himself in better 
hands than Mr. Whibley’s. So well, indeed, does he 
discharge this duty that we forgive him two wholly 
unnecessary sneers at Hugh Miller, who not only had 
as much right to be born in Cromarty as Parrhesiastes 
himself, but has written most becomingly of his 
remarkable townsman. Hugh Miller deserves all the 
honour Cromarty has paid him. But perhaps it is 
only Mr. Whibley’s way, for in the very same 
passage in which he sneers at Miller, he speaks 
disrespectfully of golf. 

Among the other subjects of Mr. Whibley’s dis- 
course are to be found Heliodorus, Apuleius, and 
Lucian. He is a great enthusiast on the subject of 
Elizabethan prose: “ North and Underdowne, Holland 
and Adlington” are great names in Mr. Whibley’s 
ears. He loves their license and their wittily-coined 
phrases. ‘ Who,” says he, in a lover-like rapture, 
“would write niggardly when nigyish is ready to 
hand?” Uvngles he conceives to be far more expres- 
sive than “claws”; whilst to encounter “so sturdy 
and wholesome a phrase as, ‘I, smelling his crafty 
and subtil fetch,’ though it be but a poor echo of 
‘Ego perspiciens malum istuwm verberorem blater- 
antem et inconcinne causificantem,' is to regret the 
impoverishment of our English tongue.” ‘“ When 
Calasiris wraps Chariclea’s quiver ‘in a torne and 
naughty piece of leather, it is difficult to explain 
your delight in the phrase.” It is also unnecessary, 
for these are indeed innocent delights with the full 
enjoyment of which no Puritan would ever think it 
worth his while to interfere. 

Mr. Whibley likewise writes about Sterne, and 
singularly happy is he in his treatment of that 
master. He makes rather more of the plagiary 
incident than it deserves. Why should Mr. Whibley, 
of all men, drag the Old Bailey into literature? 
There lay to hand in Burton's “ Anatomy ”’—a book 
to be found in every old library—just what Sterne 
wanted to fill up the gaps in his own incomparable 
inventions, and he scrupled not to take it. His age, 
though more literate than ours, was either slow to 
perceive or averse to denounce his purloinings. 
What does it matter? The copyright of the 
“ Anatomy” was as dead in 1759 as is the copy- 
right of “ Tristram Shandy” to-day. We can now 
make full use of both books had we but the wit to 
do so. Yet here we find Mr. Whibley assuming 


magisterial airs, climbing the bench, and informing 
the “criminal” Sterne that he leaves the Court 
with many a stain upon his character. One of the 
Ten Commandments apparently counts for some- 
| thing even in the realm of literature: “Thou shalt 
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not steal without full acknowledgment in the 
Preface.” Yet what says Mr. Whibley in his 
Preface ?— 


“While Life is governed by the laws of habit and the 
Empire, Literature bows only to its own dictates, Knowing 
this single restraint, it is otherwise untrammelled as freedom 
itself; and he who would throw a needless chain upon it, might 
as well attempt to stem the torrent or fetter the whirlwind.” 


Why then slap Parson Sterne’s fingers for picking 
and stealing? But we thought we had abjured the 
Preface. 

The Essay on Edgar Allan Poe is admirable ; and 
altogether “ Studies in Frankness” is a most agree- 
able book. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILISATION. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILISATION, AND OTHER 
Essays AND ADDRESSES. By Charles William Eliot, 
LL.D., President of Harvard University. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


THE President of Harvard is one of those learned 
Americans who believe it to be among the highest 
duties of the higher education to stimulate interest 
in the affairs of the Commonwealth. He writes with 
all the national lucidity and with proper national 
pride. He does not conceive it to be part of his duty 
to instruct the Harvard student as to the vices of 
democracy, a lesson sometimes needlessly taught at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Probably in Massachusetts, 
as in England, the undergraduate is only too prone 
to take upon himself the airs of a superior person 
and give to the least progressive of the political 
parties such half-tolerant support as is consistent 
with a mistrust of all politicians. Mr. Eliot tells 
him how much there is in democratic institutions to 
admire, while not hesitating to show wherein their 
practical results may profitably be amended. This 
explanation of the speaker’s point of view may 
excuse the somewhat self-satisfied tone in which he 
speaks of American progress. The audience to which 
he is addressing himself is one prone to depreciate 
the merits of its own government, and which needs 
to be attracted to the work of citizenship. 

In the lecture which gives a title to the volume, 
he claims that America has taught the world (1) 
that war may be abandoned as a mode of settling 
international disputes, (2) that all religions should 
be equal and voluntary, (3) that manhood suffrage 
may be safe, (4) that people of varied races are fit for 
political freedom, and (5) that physical well-being 
may be diffused through a community. We may 
claim, perhaps, for English and European Liberalism 
more share than Mr. Eliot allows in those achieve- 
ments. England has done nearly, if not quite, as 
much as America to show that a democracy may 
control both territory and population on a large 
scale, though Mr. Eliot strangely says that “ of such 
government by the many, Europe has no trust- 
worthy experiences either in ancient or in modern 
times.” But we may freely admit that in some 
respects, and especially in the courageous welcoming 
of new-comers of all races to the duties and rights 
of citizenship, no country has so excellent a 
record as the United States. The President 
of Harvard has no sympathy with those of 
the professional class who put down all the 
defects of American city government to the citizens 
of alien birth. On the contrary, he shows that the 
new-comers would have been more inclined than the 
native-born to put up with a permanent municipal 
civil service, to which the European peoples are 
accustomed, while the system under which offices are 
constantly changed was a development of the free 
system of the New England township applied to a 
larger population, where trained professional service 
Was more essential. In curious contrast to Lord 


Salisbury’s recent speech about the “ professional” 
reformers at the London County Council, he says 
that “ municipal service must be made a life career 
for intelligent and self-respecting young Americans ; 





that is, it must be made attractive to well-trained 
young men to enter it, as they enter any other 
profession or business, meaning to stay in it, learn 
it thoroughly, and win advancement in it by fidelity 
and ability.” 

Mr. Eliot’s essays and lectures cover so wide a 
field, and are so suggestive, that we cannot do more 
than indicate a few of his points. He is a strong 
advocate of democracy in its educational aspects, not 
merely as educating the poor but also the rich, 
“There is no better mental exercise for the most 
highly trained man than the effort to expound a 
difficult subject in so clear a way that the untrained 
man can understand it.” He is eloquent on the 
advantages of the voluntary system both in religion 
and higher education, though he does not deem it 
inconsistent with these principles to advocate the 
exemption of educational and religious trust property 
from taxation. He believes that everything should 
be done to increase the number of established family 
stocks in a democracy, families, that is to say, living 
in a settled home and with a sense of high educa- 
tional obligation to their children which becomes 
hereditary. He shows that Americans have too 
much overlooked the moral as well as sanitary 
advantages of country conditions even for city 
workers, though he is able to point with justifiable 
pride to the great improvement in this respect due 
to electric traction, which enables so large a propor- 
tion of the American workers to live in suburbs, 
Why does pig-headed stupidity deny to our workers 
the same advantage ? 

Not the least valuable part of the book is a very 
interesting detailed picture of the social and govern- 
mental condition of a typical rural township on the 
coast of Penobscot Bay. We can warmly commend 
the volume as a whole to English thinkers and social 
reformers. 


THE COMING ECLIPSE. 


RECENT AND COMING ECLIPSES: BEING NOTES ON THE 
TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSES OF 1893, 1896, AND 1898. By Sir 
Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S. London: Maemillan 
& Co. 

THERE is much scope for research in solar physics, 
and the occasions of eclipse are precious oppor- 
tunities. There has been no eclipse in 1897; the next 
occurs on Janvary 22nd, 1898, visible in India; the 
moment, therefore, is opportune for the republica- 
tion of Sir Norman Lockyer’s recent papers con- 
cerning eclipse work which first appeared in Nature 
and in the Philosophical Transactions. 

From the sun as from a storm-centre ring out 
the waves which beat upon the earth bringing light 
and heat and other stores of strength. There is 
nothing in nature more astonishing than the power 
which comes to us from this tiny spot in the sky; 
for the sun’s apparent size is an illusion. A silver 
threepence held at arm’s length is much bigger; 4 
Maundy penny so held is sufficient to hide the sun’s 
face. But all round the edges of the screen the air 
shines with dazzling brilliancy, lit by the rays of 
the sun, and even if the eyes be shielded with 
darkened glass, nothing can be seen of the encircling 
glories of the sun, not for want of absolute brilliance 
but for lack of contrast. When, however, the moon 
interposes as a screen, she cuts off the light from so 
much of the air as is nearly between us and the sun, 
and we see the sun’s outer atmosphere glowing 
against the cold blackness of almost empty space. 
Of course, we look through the corona and the chromo- 
sphere whenever we turn the telescope upon the 
sun, and the actual appearance of the sun’s face 
is doubtless affected by what is above the lower 
level called the photosphere; but we see it all upon 
the flat, there is nothing of it sharply outlined. 
Thus the occasions offered by a total eclipse must 
always be important to astronomers; and those who 
are not astronomers should also seek an opportunity 
of witnessing a total eclipse, for the weird beauty of 
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the scene and for that clear conception of our 
close connection with other worlds which takes 
possession of the mind when the moon’s shadow is 
seen rushing across thedistant landscape. Not since 
1715 has a total eclipse of the sun been visible in 
Britain, and there is yet long to wait. Last year 
many people chose the trip to Norway for their 
summer holiday in hopes of seeing the eclipse. 
Unfortunately, the weather was very bad, and 
nothing was seen at Vadsié, nor at the neighbouring 
station, where Sir Norman Lockyer was posted with 
a large party of amateur astronomers—the officers 
and crew of H.M.S. Volage. Sailors, of course, 
readily take to astronomical work, theirs being an 
occupation in which practical astronomy is daily 
used. In Novaya Zemlya the weather was more 
propitious, and good photographs were taken by Mr. 
Shackleton, who, “ with the authority of the Vice- 
President of the Council,” was detailed to form part 
of the expedition. It may not be generally known 
that “solar physics” does not come under the 
purview of the department which controls Green- 
wich Observatory, but under that which administers 
elementary schools. 

In the eclipse of January 22nd, 1898, the moon's 
shadow travels over a narrow strip of India in a 
north-easterly direction from a position on the 
coast about 150 miles southerly from Bombay. The 
country traversed is readily accessible by railway at 
several points, and the season is about the very best 
for dry air, clear skies, and moderate temperature. 
Moreover, the record of the observations made in 
India during the eclipse of 1871 is very encouraging, 
it is said that “ the smoke of sacrificial fires” alone 
interfered with the clearness of the atmosphere. 
For the coming eclipse, Sir Norman Lockyer tells us, 
“the joint committee of the Royal and Royal 
Astronomical Societies have determined to send out 
three parties to observe—one on the coast and two 
inland, at stations to be subsequently decided. It 
has been arranged that the party from the Solar 
Physics Observatory will occupy the coast station, 
and the Admiralty has granted the use of a man- 
of-war to allow an attempt to be made to repeat the 
Volage programme of 1896... The land parties— 
which will include the Astronomer Royal, Dr. Cope- 
land, Professor Turner and Mr. Newall, representing 
the observatories of Greenwich, Edinburgh, Oxford 
and Cambridge, together with Dr. Common and 
Captain Hills—will occupy stations near the central 
line.” The chief object of the work of Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s department will be “to determine the 
chemical and physical conditions of that part of the 
sun’s atmosphere just above the photosphere, and, 
therefore, including the chromosphere.” By the 
“photosphere” is meant that part of the sun which 
one thinks of as its “surface,” the layer, that is, 
which gives out most of the light which we receive. 
The photosphere seems to be like the surface of a 
liquid boiling in a cauldron. The bright facule 
possibly mark positions of upheaval, and the 
dark spots (which really glow as brightly as the 
lime-light) are probably where cooled matter is 
whirling down towards the unknown interior. We 
Venture to suggest that the whirlpool nature of the 
sun-spots is indicated by the bright “ bridges” across 
them, and the surface pattern which they help to 
form, which is closely similar to the pattern of the 
foam where water swirls behind the rushing 
breaker, This pattern of the foam is a network, well 
shown ia Mr. Worsley-Benison’s fine photographs of 
waves, which Mr. Ruskin also has painted in match- 
less words. 

Above the photosphere is the chromosphere, a 
reddish layer, perhaps 5,000 miles thick, whence jets 
of gas burst out, which are seen in profile as the 
“red prominences.” The light of these prominences 
1S 80 nearly of one pure colour that they can be seen 
Without eclipse by the use of prisms which show 

® flaming red jets with full intensity on a back- 
sround dimmed by the splitting up and spreading of 
its composite light. 





Reaching far beyond the chromosphere is the 
beautiful corona. This is too extensive to be a re- 
volving atmosphere, and its radial structure suggests 
a motion of the parts to or from the sun. Are these 
motions due to electric repulsion from the sun, or do 
we in the corona see the gathering glow of 
meteoric matter being collected and drawn in by 
the sun’s attraction? The coronal spectrum is not 
easy to decipher, but it contains glowing gases, 
hydrogen and helium, and perhaps others unknown 
on earth. 

In all this there is, we say again, much scope for 
research, and the interest of solar physics is not 
merely particular to the solar system, for the sun is 
to us the type and known example of the unnum- 
bered stars, which are the ruling spheres of the 
visible universe. 





RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


THE EArTH-BREATH, AND OTHER Poems. By A. E. 
London: John Lane. 

Minuscunta. By F. W. Bourdillon. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. 
ADMIRALS ALL. 
Matthews. 
Poems. By George Cookson. London: A. D. Innes. 
AUSTRALIA TO Enatanp. By John Farrell. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


Lovers of poetry will remember “A. E.’s” first 
slender volume, “ Homeward: Songs by the Way,” 
as something which contained the essence of poetry, 
presented with a carelessness that suggested the 
message written as it was delivered. There is no 
smell of the midnight oil in “ The Earth-Breath”’; 
“A. E.” is less a craftsman than a seer. What is 
the impression one carries away from these poems? 
A haunting memory of a soul, shy and sequestered, 
with an ear for more than human harmonies, an eye 
for the things invisible to mortals. The spirit of 
the book is the spirit of William Blake, though one 
is far from saying that any single poem here attains 
the perfection of utterance that Blake reached in 
some of his divine simplicities. ‘A. E.’s” medium 
often fails him, often lands him in difficulties and 
obscurities. His is not a message for the vulgar ear. 
Very few will be ready to go away from the banquet 
of life into that mystical world where he who 
renounces his life shall save it. Very often these 
songs will not be understanded of the people, yet 
“A, E.” is simple enough at times—nay, he is always 
simple, if we but understand his tongue. He is here 
at his simplest :— 
“THE MOUNTAINEER. 
“ Oh, at the eagle’s height, 
To lie in the sweet of the sun, 
While veil after veil takes flight, 
And God and the world are one. 


“Oh, the night on the steep! 
All that his eyes saw dim 
Grows light in the dusky deep, 

And God is alone with him.” 


And here is “A. E.” with one of his counsels of 
perfection :— 


By Henry Newhbolt. London: Elkin 


London : 


“ IMMORTALITY. 
“We must pass like smoke or live within the spirit’s fire ; 
For we can, no more than smoke, unto the flame return. 
If our thought has changed to dream, our will unto desire, 
As smoke we vanish though the fire may burn. 
“Lights of infinite pity star the grey dusk of our days: 
Surely here is soul; with it we have eternal breath. 
In the fire of Love we live, or pass by many ways, 
By unnumbered ways of dream to death.” 


“A, E.” is genuinely of the mystics, but it is 
significant of something gentle and human in his 
mysticism that he finds God and rest in Nature— 
Natura benigna to him, and the veil before the 
face of God. 

Mr. Bourdillon has had the good fortune to write 
a song which everyone knows—“ The Night has a 
thousand eyes”; but one doubts if anything in 
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“Minuscula” will repeat that triumph—not that 
Mr. Bourdillon is without his felicities. His little 
songs are always dainty and delicate, and at times 
have a charming touch; he is at his best in a little 
song like this :—- 
“AUTUMN SINGERS. 
“When woods are gold and hedges gay 
With jewelled Autumn’s bright array, 
And diamonds sprinkle every spray, 
The robin sings 
His soft, melodious well-a-day 
For dying things. 
‘Yet often when a riotous night 
Has ruined half the wood’s delight 
There breaks a Spring day, warm and bright, 
And the thrush sings 
As though his April were in sight 
Of quickening things.”’ 


It will be seen that Mr. Bourdillon’s achievement is 
within reach of his ambition. He is wise with his 
“ Minuscula.” These pretty things give pleasure that 
would fail if the little thought were hammered out 
thin. He has profited by his classical knowledge, 
and has once again proved himself a man of taste. 

“ Admirals All” contains some stirring ballads. 
Mr. Newbolt is happy in his heroes, from Drake 
and Hawke down to John Nicholson and the 
men of the Guides. This is a proud and spirited 
and an inspiriting little book. Mr. Newbolt catches 
the ballad manner extremely well, and often adds to 
it, as in “ Drake’s Drum,” a strikingly original note 
of his own. Yet more distinctly his than any of 
those heroicnumbers are the verses uncompromisingly 
named “ The Dictionary of National Biography ” :— 


“Not of the great only you deign to tell— 
The stars by which we steer— 
But lights out of the night that flashed and fell, 
To-night again are here. 


“Such as were those, dogs of an elder day, 
Who sacked the golden ports, 
And those later who dared grapple their prey 
Beneath the harbour forts. 


“Some with flag at the fore, sweeping the world 
To find an equal fight, 
And some who joined war to their trade and hurled 
Ships of the line in flight. 


“ Whether their fame centuries long should ring 
They cared not over much, 
But eared greatly to serve God and the King 
And keep the Nelson touch ; 


“And fought to keep Britain above the tide 
Of wars and windy fate; 
And passed content, leaving to us the pride 
Of lives obscurely great.” 


Altogether Mr. Newbolt strikes the heroic note 
worthily. 

Mr. Cookson’s book has some pleasant things— 
a Wordsworthian love of the country and country 
ways among the pleasantest. He can write a very 
dignified sonnet, and he has often a charming line 
or phrase. Still, all the best things in his book 
are echoes, and prove him rather the lover than the 
maker of poetry. For instance, this sonnet of con- 
siderable charm has a distinct reminiscence of Charles 
Tennyson Turner's lovely ‘“‘ Letty’s Globe ” :— 


“A Visron In EXILE. 
“While I was gazing at the moon’s soft pace 
Among the ghostly islands of the sky, 
And thinking on the hard necessity 
That forces men for bread and worldly place 
To quit the sweet land of their boyhood’s days, 
With quickened joy I noticed suddenly 
The clouds about her shape themselves to be 
Dear England's outline on the Heaven's face. 
And where my own hi!l-nested village hears 
The sea, a bright star hung to mark the spot, 
Lest haply it should be by me forgot ; 
And just where Oxford in the map appears. 
Another shone, and seeing it I caught 
Airs from the gardens of Youth’s golden years.” 


An echo of Tennyson, an echo of Rossetti, now and 
again, are, no doubt, as unconscious as this. Mr. 





Cookson, too, has the Nelson admiration, and dis. 
plays it happily in some lines on Trafalgar Square, 
Somewhat late there comes, as a booklet, 
Jubilee greeting from Australia to England, which 
first saw the light in the columns of the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph. Mr. John Farrell has an eloquence 
and passion that speak of his Irish extraction, 
Apart from its fine rhetorical force, the poem is fy)} 
of interest as showing what the sons of Great 
Britain may be saying and thinking. Through the 
pride of the poem runs a note of warning—a some. 
what necessary reminder for Jubilee England—that 
nations are but mortal. Mr. Farrell commemorates 
the things that have made Great and Greater 
Britain :— 
“By many a battle fought for wrong, 
And many a battle fought for right, 
So have you grown august and strong, 
Magniticent in all men’s sight. 
A voice for which the kings have ears, 
A face the craftiest statesmen scan; 
A mind to mould the after-years, 
And mint the destinies of man. 


‘Red sins were yours; the avid greed 
Of pirate fathers smocked as grace, 
Sent Judas missioners to read 
Christ's word to many a feebler race. 
False priests of Truth, who made their trys‘ 
At Mammon’s shrine—and reft or slew ; 
Some hands you taught to pray to Christ 
Have prayed His curse to rest on you.” 


This is the kind of roaring which the Lion may 
expect to hear from the lion-cubs. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“THE sweetest child,” says Ogniben in “A Soul's 
Tragedy,” “we all smile on for his pleasant want 
of the whole world to break up, or suck in his 
mouth, would be rudely handled by that world’s 
inhabitants, if he retained those angelic infantine 
desires when he had grown six feet high, black and 
bearded. But, little by little, he sees fit to forego 
claim after claim on the world, till as an octo- 
genarian he asks barely for a sup of gruel and a fire 
of dry sticks—hoping nobody may murder him—he 
who began by expecting the whole of us to bow 
down in worship to him!” And the world more 
and more—and more and more at Christmas—is 
claimed by and conceded to the young. But some 
of this baby king’s courtiers are maladroit in their 
tribute. Here, for instance, are two books for babies, 
excellent of their kind, but hardly infantile: “ An 
Alphabet,” by Mr. William Nicholson (Heinemanp), 
where the illustrations are as terrifying as they are 
clever; and the same artist’s “An Almanack of 
Twelve Sports” (Heinemann), to which Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling supplies this sort of baby-talk :— 


“The pious horse to church may trot, 
A maid may work a man’s salvation; 
Four horses and a girl are not, 
However, aids to Reformation.” 


“Why golf is art and art is golf 
We have not far to seek; 

So much depends upon the lie, 
So much upon the cleek.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ The 
Nursery Rhyme Book” (Frederick Warne) and 
“Lullaby Land” (Jchn Lane), a selection from Mr. 
Eugene Field’s poems made by Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame and illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinsos, 
are as childlike as they are clever in letterpress aD 
pictures. Less exacting than babies, but exacting 
still, according to Ogniben, are our boys and girls; 
but the most captious boy must be satisfied with 
Chums (Cassell & Co.), an ideal paper of its kind; 
while you could hardly choose a daintier volume for 
an intelligent girl than Mr. Oswald Craufurds 
exquisitely got-up “ Four Poets” (Chapman & Hall). 
The four poets whom Mr. Craufurd delights t° 
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honour thus are Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Keats, and the sole fault the most censorious 
could find with his selections is the omission from 
them of some favourite of the critic’s own. The 
fault, on the other hand, of the dainty “ Poems of 
the Love and Pride of England” (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
js the inclusion of two or three patriotic effusions 
unworthy of their subject and of their company. 
For the rest, it is a truly spirit-stirring selection, 
and would be a most acceptable gift to either boy or 
girl, man or woman, with any love of country in the 
soul. “The Light of Shakespeare” (Elliot Stock), 
a compilation of edifying texts from the bard on 
such subjects as “ God,” “ Truth,” “ Justice,” “ Mercy,” 
“Sin,” &c., might suit and please a girl of a serious 
tone and turn, but we cannot honestly say that the 
selections are always happily made. Dante, however, 
treated—and well treated—by Miss Russell Gurney 
as a bible to be commented upon to our edification 
(as, indeed, the title of her book suggests)—“ Dante’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress: with Notes by the Way” (Elliot 
Steck), would suit a beneficiary of any age. And 
any age also must be simply charmed with William 
Morris’s “ The Water of the Wondrous Isles” 
(Longmans). William Morris is as truly the poet's 
prose writer as Spenser is the poet’s poet, and 
his quaint style seems to go as naturally with his 
subject as its scent goes with its loveliness in the 
rose. It is, to be sure, too archaic to be antique, 
since, like all imitations, it over-accentuates the 
peculiarities of its models; but it is as natural 
to William Morris, and as appropriate to these 
quaint tales, as Spenser’s archaic style in the 
“Faery Queen” seems natural and appropriate. 
Christmas has come to be as inseparably associated 
with illustrated literature as Easter Day with 
flowers; and there is as usual an embarrassment of 
artistic riches to choose from at this season. What 
delighted me most was Mr. Charles Dana Gibson's 
“London” (John Lane), a superb work. The draw- 
ing is, of course—being Mr. Gibson’s—masterly, the 
text is admirably written, and the rather flattering 
fidelity of the American’s portraiture must at once 
strike and gratify Englishmen. The portraiture of 
“The Vanity Fair Album” (Vanity Fair office) is 
not precisely flattering, but at least it is a flattering 
distinction to be therein caricatured. The volume 
occasionally reminds you that—— 


“The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 


since the fame and even the name of one or two of 
the current immortals are not generally known. It 
is for the most part as smart as ever in both its 
letterpress and its caricatures, but the world would 
willingly let die its fashion-plate picture, “ Au Bois 
de Boulogne.” The Jowrnal of Art (Virtue & Co.) 
and the Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) are both 
old friends, but, unlike most old friends, they im- 
prove in appearance and in interest with age; 
while the eleventh volume of the Sfwdio (London 
Offices, Henrietta Street) is also an advance in all 
Ways upon its worthy predecessors. In the “Art 
of 1897" (Offices of the Studio) you have the art 
triumphs of the year superbly reproduced, the 
Royal Academy being represented by sixty-four 
illustrations; the New Gallery by forty-two; the 
New English Art Club by twenty-two; the Salon 
des Champs Elysées by forty-eight ; and the Salon 
du Champ de Mars by forty-eight. We fear that 
artists would not allow “ The Rivers of Great 
Britain” (Cassell & Co.) to rank with works of 
high art; but it is a fairly written and profusely 
and finely illustrated descriptive and historical 
account of the rivers and their cities on the 
‘outh and west coasts. But the artist would be 
fastidious indeed who denied high artistic rank 
to Mr. Wickham Flower’s “ Aquitaine: a Traveller's 
Tales” and its twenty-four illustrations by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell (Chapman & Hall), since both the 
text and the drawings are dainty and delicate pieces 
of work. Both transport you as by help of Hans 
Andersen's galoshes of happiness to another earlier 





and lovelier world, where Christmas was not an an- 
achronism. Apropos of art and artists, we were sur- 
prised to find that not doctors even, nor even priests, 
can differ more diametrically upon apparently the least 
controvertible subjects than artists. Millet’s style, 
for instance, we should have thought, was so unmis- 
takable as to exclude all possible difference of 
opinion; yet in Mr. Henry Naegely’s (Henry Gaélyn) 
interesting work, “ Millet and Rustic Art” (Elliot 
Stock)—which, by the way, is adorned with a fine por- 
traitof the painter—we find that, while Millet’s former 
biographer, Sausier, pronounced his work “ volcanic, 
feverish and dramatic,” Mr. Naegely considers its 
supreme quality to be serenity. “Indeed, in much 
of his work I find the patience of a Benedictine 
monk.” Perhaps a “ History of Dancing ’—a finely 
illustrated translation from the French of M. Gaston 
Vuillier (Heinemann)—is as appropriate to this 
festive season as any other superbly got-up work. 
It ought to be all the more appropriate and popular 
because M. Gaston Vuillier devotes disproportionate 
space to modern, and especially to French, dancing. 
Of the days when dancing was of supreme impor- 
tance as an act of worship, or as a warlike art—of 
the days of the Emmeleian or of the Pyrrhic dance, 
“from which strategy sprang ’’—M. Vuillier says dis- 
appointingly little. 


FICTION. 

Corteone. A Tale of Sicily. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
2 vols. London: Maemillan & Co. 

In Scmmer Istes. By Burton Dibbs. London: W. 
Heinemann. 

MenotaH. A Tale of the Riel Rebellion, By Ernest G. 
Neuham. London: Skeffington & Son. 

THE “Saracinesca’’ series of novels which we 


owe to the pen of Mr. Marion Crawford do not 
show any sign of coming to an end. We had 
imagined that with the publication of “Don 
Orsino”’ and the transference of Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s attention to the other side of the Atlantic 
and to the doings of the Lauderdale family the 
Italian vein had been worked out. But so far is 
this from being the case that we have in “ Corleone” 
one of the strongest, if not actually the strongest, 
of the whole series of the chronicles of the 
Saracinescas. Whatever critics like Ouida may 
have to say of Mr. Crawford's Italian tales, it is at 
least certain that they have taken an extraordinary 
hold upon the imaginations of an enormous body of 
readers. For more than ten years thousands of 
persons have been following the development of 
the fortunes of the great family of Saracinesca 
with ever-increasing interest, and with a growing 
admiration of the skill of the story-teller. It must 
have been a delight to many on opening the pages 
of “Corleone” to find themselves once more face 
to face with Sant Ilario, the old Prince himself, and 
the ever-fascinating Corona. They are all here, the 
men and women in whose society we have now spent 
so considerable a number of years, and there are 
few of us who will not greet them in the fashion 
in which we greet old and welcome friends. But 
“ Corleone,” though it deals almost exclusively with 
the Saracinesca fortunes, differs from previous novels 
of the series in more than one respect. The hero is 
Don Orsino, the son of Sant Ilario and Corona; but 
the scene of the story is laid, not in Rome, but 
in Sicily, and instead of the patrician men and 
women, the great dignitaries of the Church, and the 
financial magnates whom we are accustomed to meet 
in these tales, we are brought face to face with the 
agents and victims of the Mafia, with brigands and 
outlaws, and the accomplices by whose aid they are 
able, even down to the present hour, to maintain 
a reign of terror throughout the greater part of 
Sicily. The Corleone themselves, although they 
are allied to the old Roman nobility, and have 
unexpectedly come into possession of a princely title, 
are little better than savages and brigands, and 
are justly regarded by Sant Ilario and his fellow- 
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aristocrats as having “the worst blood in Italy” in 
their veins. But, as a flower may bloom amid the 
refuse and garbage of a farmyard, we find in the 
midst of this odious Corleone family one beautiful 
young girl who seems to be in every respect the 
opposite of those among whom she lives. Don 
Orsino, for whose hand so many fair dames are 
angling, with the waywardness of youth, sets his 
affections upon the beautiful Vittoria Corleone. To 
his father a marriage with a member of the Corleone 
family is a disgrace to which death itself is to 
be preferred; and even the sympathetic Corona, 
though she longs for her son’s happiness, cannot 
bring herself to believe that it will be attained 
by marrying Vittoria. But Don Orsino has 
the obstinacy of his race, and despite his father’s 
threats he proclaims himself the devoted lover of 
the sister of the Corleones. Then something very 
terrible happens. Orsino goes to Sicily to take 
possession of the Corleone estate, which has been 
purchased from the head of the family by his cousin, 
San Giacinto, of whom we have read in former 
stories. He is attacked by brigands, and shoots one 
of them dead. To his horror he finds that he has 
killed one of the Corleones themselves, the brother 
of the woman whom he loves. From this strong 
situation the story acquires a dramatic intensity 
such as we do not often find in Mr. Crawford's 
writings. It becomes, in fact, a tale of incident as 
well as character, and we have reason to admire the 
unerring skill and delicate certainty of touch with 
which the author threads his way through exciting 
scenes and adventures. The reader of these pages 
will form a new impression of Mr. Marion Crawford's 
powers, and will, we think, endorse the opinion we 
have ventured to express: that this is almost, if not 
quite, the strongest and most striking of the brilliant 
series of romances to which it belongs. 

Under the title of “In Summer Isles” Mr. Burton 
Dibbs gives us four stories of life in the South Sea 
Islands of more than common merit. They deal, as 
all such stories do, with the eternal problems of sex 
and race, but the theme is handled with delicacy, 
and the sentiment throughout is sound. The first 
tale describes for us the way in which an English- 
man, stranded upon one of the islands, falls in 
love with a beautiful Samoan girl named Leata. 
Knowing nothing of her native language, he has to 
woo her through the medium of a small boy, who 
has picked up a little English. The courtship is 
necessarily somewhat difficult under these circum- 
stances, more especially as both Leata and her 
Englishman are extremely conscious of the pro- 
prieties. It is because “ Adverb” Smith, the 
Englishman, is resolved that the girl should not 
suffer at his hands, and cannot make up his mind 
to offend his family at home by marrying her, that 
he suddenly quits the island and goes to Sydney. 
When there, however, he receives a letter from her 
which, in his own words, finishes him. We give the 
translation of this letter in full, because the author 
vouches for the fact that it was really written by a 
Samoan girl. If this be so, it is certainly worth 
preserving. 

“O Chief, this is my letter of greeting to your Highness! 
Many, alas! are the days on which we do not meet. If you are 
well, then I too am well. Your presents to me and my relations 
came safely, the captain bringing them ; and on account of them 
my joy was great: also my thanks to you, O Chief! The reason 
I did not write before was because I did not know the foreign 
speech; but since my love is great, I send this letter in the 
Samoan tongue that it may come to you with my love, most 
kind Chief. Now I wait for you in the land of the leaves, where 
the crickets sing; and I have commenced to get together some 
presents worthy of you. 

“This, my short letter of love to you, is over. Fiavonga 
loves you; Jupito loves you; Gaui loves you; I, too, love you. 
—I am, “ LEATA.” 

Clearly, the Samoan girls can write love-letters 
as tender as any of the maids of Christendom can 
write. ‘“ Adverb” Smith goes back to the islands, 
and is married by a native pastor to Leata. For a 
time they live most happily, in spite of the efforts 





made by a white trader, who hates the husband, to 
sow dissensions between them. But one day Leata 
tells Smith that she must go to her father, and take 
her child with her. She gives no explanation jp 
reply to her husband’s entreaties, but simply insists 
that she must go, and does go, broken-hearted, 
Then Smith discovers the cause of her departure, 
The white scoundrel had told her that her 
marriage was no marriage, inasmuch as by island 
law no native can unite a white man to a brown 
woman. When Smith learns this he is as one 
distraught, for he had known nothing of this law, 
and had looked upon Leata as his true wife. He 
hurries to the nearest missionary station, and 
secures the services of an English missionary, with 
whom he follows on the track of his lost wife. But 
he never finds her again in this world. In crossing in 
a frail canoe to her father’s island, she and her child 
have been drowned. There are other stories in this 
volume not less tender and beautiful than that of 
* Leata.” 

“ Menotah” is a very ambitious story, with a 
great deal that is praiseworthy in it, but its 
author has yet to learn the art of making his tale 
interesting to the average reader. He deals with 
the Canadian Indians and with the love of the 
beautiful daughter of a chief for a white man of 
odious character. Menotah herself is charming, and 
everything that is told us about her is attractive 
and interesting; but we cannot say as much for 
some of the other characters of the story whose 
doings are recorded at needless length. The author, 
moreover, has made the fatal mistake of inflicting 
whole pages, if not chapters, of rhapsodical reflec- 
tion upon us, so that we seem at times to be reading 
a prose version of “ Hiawatha.” These are serious 
faults, but they do not conceal the fact that Mr. 
Neuham has real ability. His portrait of Menotah 
herself is convincing and beautiful, and if he will 
learn to repress his tendency towards needless 
digressions and his love of flowery writing he ought 
to produce a really good story. 


MORE DECEMBER MAGAZINES, 


MonbDAY next, December 13th, is the centenary of 
the birth of Heinrich Heine, and Cosmopolis has 
made ample provision for its celebration. We 
confess we do not care for the scene from the 
poet’s death-bed dressed up as a short story by Mr. 
Zangwill with “little Lucy” (Lady Duff-Gordon?) 
grown up and come to take her last leave of her 
old friend; but there are appreciations of a more 
customary type by Professor Dowden, M. Edouard 
Rod, and Herr Karl Frenzel—the last claiming for 
Heine the only place attained in “ world-literature” 
by any poet save Schiller and Goethe. In the 
political chronicles, we may note Mr. Norman’s 
account of the danger of a conflict with France over 
the Upper Nile, which the S/. James's Gazette has 
this week declared to be past, and M. de Pressensé’s 
fervent wish that Lord Salisbury, and not Mr. 
Chamberlain, may pilot England through the West 
African question. “Ignotus” is unusually interest- 
ing in his historical vindication of the Germans 4s 
civilisers of Austria, and his account of the influences 
which, nevertheless, make for undue Czech prepon- 
derance. M. Chailley-Bert is also interesting, if, per- 
haps, a little diffuse, in his presentation of the salient 
features of Dutch life in Java, its hospitality, it 
rather formal social intercourse, its want of local 
patriotism—since every Dutchman in Java desires 
to end his days with a competency in Holland—and 
the half-breed problem. Dr. Dirpfeld points out, 0D 
the basis of recent excavations, that the Greek 
theatre had no stage till the Roman period ; and not 
always then. The high erection at the back of the 
orchestra (oxnv7)) was a background; the actors were 
in the orchestra with the chorus; and the moderD 
theatre, Dr. Dirpfeld thinks, would be greatly 1™- 
proved if seats t2ok the place of the side scenes, 4 
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the stalls and pit gave way—at least in part—to the 
stage. There would be better acting, less dependence 
on scenery, and the actors would be better heard ; 
also, prices might be lowered. We leave his view to 
the critics and the managers. There are the usual 
literary chronicles, at least two solid historical 
articles, and (among much else) a battle-piece by 
M. Paul Adam, and a one-act tragedy—scene, Babylon 
—by M. Paul Heyse. But the number is rather more 
solid—in both senses of the word—than usual. 

The National Review is so given over to a cause 
that we fear it may soon come to be a mere amplified 
Bimetallist. There is still some relief, however, 
especially in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s most amusing 
account of the beginnings of the study of German 
in England and of the cheerful and willing ignor- 
ance with which eminent Britons—including Dugald 
Stewart — received the doctrines of the Kantian 
philosophy when they were first offered to their 
notice. Lord Pirbright (best known as Sir Henry 
de Worms) demands countervailing duties on foreign 
sugar to help the West Indies, and states that the 
Liberal Government of 1863 admitted them in 
principle, but totally ignores the industries which 
live on cheap sugar, and which we cannot sacri- 
fice. Mr. Bagwell gives a very gloomy forecast of 
the results of the impending reform of Irish Local 
Government; Mr. Foreman’s article on Spain and 
her troubles is interesting in its account of the 
rebellion in the Philippine Islands and of the 
treatment of “ Anarchist” suspects; Mr. Henson, 
while bringing out— perhaps too _ strongly-- 
some of the defects usually noted in missionary 
work among the heathen, concludes that there is 
a heavy balance of good in its results, and suggests 
that some of its less desirable features might be 
got rid of were there more organised communities, 
like the Oxford Mission to Calcutta. The American 
notes and colonial chronicle are useful; the former 
is now signed. 

The Forum contains two important articles by 
eminent Englishmen. Mr. Bryce shows how undesir- 
able it is for the United States to annex Hawaii and 
how ill adapted the political machinery provided 
by the Constitution is for dealing with it, either 
as a State or a territory; and Mr. L. L. Price 
reviews the present state of economics. The 
new and the old economics—the historical and 
the deductive school—are finally reconciled, and the 
science is breaking up into special departments. We 
hope Mr. Price will say more about this specialisation 
in a future article, with special reference to recent 
American work. The Hawaiian Treaty is also 
strongly attacked—partly as a dangerous develop- 
ment of the Executive Power, which may in time 
upset the Constitution and break up the Union—by 
an old-line Republican, Mr. Daniel Agnew. Literature 
is more strongly represented than usual, and a third 
instalment of interesting letters from eminent public 
men—including Greeley, Sumner, Blaine, and General 
Sherman—is given by Senator Justin G. Morrill, a 
McKinley of an earlier day. 

The New Century Review opens with some remi- 
niscences of Pulszky and Kossuth, by Karl Blind, 
to which the sudden rise of Hungary to the post of 
arbiter of the destinies of the Dual Monarchy may 
give an unexpected interest. Mr. Escott writes on 
the late Duchess of Teck; and Miss Lilian Schram has 
an article on San Marino, a republic which, we fear, has 
not much future before it. The New Ireland Review 
contains some useful extracts from speeches of public 
men on the “ financial position of Ireland” question, 
some moderately good verse, and a pleasant and 
instructive article, by an Irish expert, on German 
primary schools, The /nvestors’ Review makes its last 
appearance as a monthly, and will expand into a 
weekly on January 7th next. The contents of this 
and recent numbers lead us to expect that it will bea 
valuable recruit to the cause of anti-Jingoism and 
sound finance. In the former respect the Positivist 
Review also does excellent work, though few Liberals 
fan go all lengths with it. Dr. Bridges’ protest 








against an English attack on China has been put 
out of date by the action of Germany; and the 
editor’s article on the Conscription is perhaps un- 
necessarily alarmist at the present moment. We 
may also note an article by Mr. S. H. Swinny on 
the victory of Tammany, which does justice to the 
redeeming features of that organisation. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp's Christmas cards are remarkable for 
their combined excellence of quality and moderation of price. 
Some of the designs, those by Mrs. Gaskin in particular, are 
really beautiful ; but perhaps they will not be so likely to meet 
with the popular favour as others which are less conventionally 
though, at the same time, less artistically treated. The cards 
for children are quaint and charming, and those which are of a 
comic nature lose none of their fun by being without vulgarity. 
For the publication of calendars this firm has long been famous, 
and the “Shakspere,” “ Every Day,” and “ Boudoir ” calendars, 
with quotations for every day in the year, are old friends, and 
need no recommendation. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


One of the things which “nobody can deny” is that Mark 
Twain, at his best, is a “ jolly good fellow.” Unfortunately, the 
dry Yankee humorist, like less gifted mortals, is not always at 
his best, and perhaps that circumstance accounts for our dis- 
appointment over “ More Tramps Abroad.” We took up the 
book with lively recollections of the “ Jumping Frog” and other 
side-splitting diversions, on the American soil and also in 
Europe ; and, since open confession is good for the soul, we con- 
fess to have been slightly bored with much of this latter-day 
elaborate fooling. What we get is Mark Twain on his travels 
through India, Ceylon, Australasia, and South Africa, with his 
comments, often piquant enough, on men and movements. 
There is much shrewd common-sense in the book, and no lack 
of saucy opinion, whilst here and there the old wit flashes 
forth, and genial, even if extravagant, banter. But there are 
not a few prosy passages, and every now and then the fun is dis- 
tinctly laboured. The latest of the “ empire-builders,” in the 
person of the redoubtable Mr. Cecil Rhodes, is made the hero of 
an ironical appreciation. Mr. Rhodes is described as the marvel 
of the times, the mystery of the age. Mark Twain is evidently 
lost in wonder over his strange but fascinating personality. 
He thinks that Mr. Rhodes has “ beguiled England into buying 
Charter waste-paper for Bank of England notes,” and yet 
“the ravished still burn incense to him as the Eventual 
God of Plenty.” Half the world, we are assured, regard 
the South African statesman as an “archangel with wings.” 
whilst the other half is equally persuaded that he is 
“ Satan with a tail.” But let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter, especially as it is as pithy and as cynical 
as anything in the book. ‘‘{ admire him, I frankly confess it ; 
and when his time comes--I shall buy a piece of the rope for a 
keepsake.” Mark Twain’s humour is neither at its best nor at 
its worst in these pages; in other words, he has risen much 
higher and sunk much lower than is the case in the present 
instance. But “More Tramps Abroad” is distinctly worth 
reading, if only for the quick-witted and caustic social jadgments 
which it contains of an unconventional and fearless lecturer on 
his way through the world. 

We are carried to Poland and the heart of the eighteenth 
century by “The Journal of the Countess Krasinska,” a little 
book which deserves to be read by all who are tired of the rest- 
less modern world. After all, the little book is only the artless 
journal of a young girl, who lives in history as the great-grand- 
mother of Victor Emmanuel. What we gain from its pages is 
a vivid picture of the courtly, semi-feudal life of Poland. The 
youthful countess, with delightful coquetry, describes her own 
* Mort Tramps AproaD. By Mark Twain. London: Chatto & 

Windus. 

Tue Journat or Countess Francoise Krasinska, GREAT GRAND- 
MOTHER OF Victor Emmanvuet. ’Translated by Kasimir Dziekonska. 
Portrait and Illustrations. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

Hazert’s ANNUAL FoR 1898. A Cyclopwedic Record of Men and Topics 
of the Day. Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. London: Hazell, Watson 
& Viney, Ltd. 

Tue Camp or Reruce. By Charles Macfarlane. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by George Laurence Gomme. London : 
Archibald Constable & Co. 

Voice, Sprecnu. aND Gesture. A Practical Handbook to the Elocu- 
tionary Art. Edited by Robert D, Blackman. New Edition. 
London : C. W. Deacon & Co. 


Litrte Journeys TO THE Homes or Faxwovs Women. Portraits. 
London and New York: G, P,. Putnam’s Sons, 
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surroundings, and the homage which she received from the 
courtiers of her “honoured father.” She writes very demurely 
about her own position; but it is evident that she looked at the 
world with eyes which were full of wistful longing. There are 
some charming bits of description in the book, and, short as the 
period which it covers is, it helps us to understand the outlook 
of a high-born maiden in Poland (who was destined to make an 
unhappy marriage) when the rigid old ideas of etiquette made 
life, even to the young and light-hearted, somewhat formal. 
Every busy man of affairs knows the value of “ Hazell’s 
Annual” as a convenient, accurate, and singularly comprehen- 
sive work of ready reference. The volume for 188 marks the 
thirteenth year of issue, and its statements have been revised up 
to almost the end of last month. The list of new articles 
written especially for the present edition is a long and important 
one, and includes papers which contain the latest facts or 
statistics relating to the progress of railways, the growth of the 
postal service, the expansion of the colonial trade of the country, 
the affairs of the Stock Exchange, the labour movement, and a 
score of other topics of everyday interest. In the case of every 
colony and foreign nation, a summary of the leading events of 
the year is given. Maps are also supplied to render clear the 
account of the fighting on the frontier of India, as well as to 
show the new boundary awarded to Greece by the Powers and 
to make intelligible the existing situation in West Africa. Care 
has heen taken to chronicle every movement of importance both 
at home and abroad. The latest fact of moment which is given 
is the result of the election for the London School Board. 
Messrs. Constable have just sent us the second novel of the 
new Library of Novels and Historical Romances. The series 
commenced with Lord Lytton’s “ Harold,” and now that is 
followed by Macfarlane’s “Camp of Refuge,” a book which 
deals with the dramatic struggle between the Normans and the 
Saxons which took place on the advent of William the Con- 
queror. Everybody has read Kingsley’s “ Hereward the Wake ” ; 
but that fascinating romance is not available for the present 
series, and therefore the publishers have done well to fall back 
on Charles Macfarlane’s once famous but now half-forgotten 
story. The author of this — and vivid picture of England 
under the Normans died as far back as 1858 as a “ poor brother” 
of the Charterhouse. During the years of his chief literary 
activity he was in the pay of the publishers, when those autocrats 
were much more inclined to peal ass authors to write books 
than they are to-day. Charles Knight in particular soonguieed 
Maefarlane’s ability as well as his capacity for taking pains. 
“The Camp of Refuge” was published anonymously in 1844, 
and it attracted widespread attention because of its union of 
picturesque charm and patient research. It has been reprinted 
several times, and at last something like justice has been done 
to the book by the admirable eritical introduction which Mr. 
Gomme has now written, as well as the glossary and notes with 


which he has enriched the text. The aim of the series is to 
illustrate each reign in English history hy one or more romance, 


and in every case such books are to give the historical authorities 
of the period, and to contain illustrations of contemporary build- 
ings, costumes, coins, and other aids to interpretation. It is a 
capital idea, and in Mr. Gomme’s competent hands we have little 
doubt that it will be suecessfully worked ont. 

Every quick-witted lad who wants to make himself heard in 
the world can master the principles of elocution as well as the 
laws of verse, and in these days the matter is of practical 
importance ; for, as Lord Salisbury once remarked, “ Whether 
we like it or not, power is with those who can speak.” We 
have just received a new and enlarged edition of a well-known 
and thoroughly practical handbook on the art of elocution, 
entitled *‘ Voice, Speech and Gesture.” It has been written in 
collaboration by a physician, an actor, a public reciter, and two 
musical experts. Dr. Campbell explains the general principe 
of acoustics, the structure of the voice-producing organs and : 
variety of considerations relating to pbysical health. Mr. ones 
Neville brings his experience of the stage to bear in a common- 
sense exposition of the principles of gesture, whilst Mr. Clifford 
Harrison explains the chief difficulties which beset a public 
reciter and the best methods of surmounting them. Selections 
in prose and verse adapted for reading and recitation are 
given, and here, of course, the great masters of literary style, as 
well as less distinguished writers who can touch an audience to 
laughter or to tears, are also represented. The book, as a whole, 
is undoubtedly one of the best of its kind, and leaves no part of 
the subject untouched, and in this new edition its value has been 

perceptibly heightened by new matter, and especially by a 
chapter on recitation-musie by Mr. Stanley Horley, composed of 


‘The Bells,” which is ace ompanied by musical examples. The 
illustrations are many and practical. 

There is nothing in the least degree remarkable about 

“ Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women.” The 


dainty volume represents various sentimental pilgrimages to the 
homes of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Harriet Martineau, 
Charlotte Bronté, Christina Rossetti, and other brilliant blue- 
stockings. The information is disappointingly slight, and it is 
wrapped up in much vague rhetorie of a mildly ¢ omplimentary, 
rather than acute, kind. There are portraits in the volume, and 
a few stray facts of a more or less picturesque order. 
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